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GYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


EXHIBITION, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 
(By kind permission of Council), 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM DIOSPOLIS PARVA 
found by Prof. W. M. F. PETRIE, D.C.L. 
Open from JULY 10 to 29 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
ATER COLOURS. 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 

Gallery)—The 128th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 

10106. PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


(GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. — NOTICE.—The 
TURNER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on TUESDAY, July ll. 
on — that date. 


eae. SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 








Weekdays, 10 to 7; Sundays, 3 to 6. 





49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksell 


BokouGH of ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


HEGINBOTTOM FRZE LIBRARY. 

The Committee of the above Library invite AUETCR IRS for the post 
of SENIOR ASSISTANT. Salary 52/. per annum ub-Librarian 
employed. poe Dic lapaeemnag in Public Library work desirable 

in *s own handwriting, stating age, experience, 
az and pica a by copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, to be sent, on or before JULY 17, es 
. H. WADE, Librarian. 





VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, WINSFORD. 


The Committee invite applications from Mistresses for the post of 
ASSISTANT TEACHER in the above Schools. Applicants should be 
well qualified i in French ard in either Mathematics or English Subjects 
(i di English G . History, and Geography). The selected 
Applicant will be required to teach Classes in French on Saturday 
Afternoons during the Winter Session. 

The salary offered is 60/. per annum. 

Applications, accom aie er copies of three testimonials, must be 
sent, on or before JULY 19, JNO. H. COOKE, Hon. Secretary. 

Russell Street, Winsford.” 








their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had et with cooking and at very 





The one Home ie is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


WY EWSVENDORS BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants en vendors of n 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vive Presi 
anes votes for life at all Each d Three Guineas 
ves a vote at all elections for life. Every poet Subscriber is 
-— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


lent and gives 





?.. man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
auaher. wholesaler, retailer, peeroe or employed, is entitled to 

ome a member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 

The Annuitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 20/. and 
the women 15/. per annum each. These Pensions. now amounting to 
6201. per annum, are all cat from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. 1t 
vg ager eg of 1! 5. @ year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

cis Fund”’ provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
woman 15. 

Temporary Relief is | Mise not only to Raina _but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be by Members. 
pea el "9 made and relief awarded in rene ve with the merits of 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

_ ™ Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 








LACKBURN MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the poo of PRINCIPAL TEACHER 
of CHEMISTRY. The salary is 250! r annum, and the Applicant 
appointed must give his whole time to the work of the School. Candi- 
dates must have had experience in ‘Teaching, and must be qualified to 
conduct Classe: in all the Chemistry Subjects (Theoretical and Practical) 
of the Science und Art Department, and in Chemistry as applied to 
Textile | and other Industries. They should also possess a practical 

he Chemistry of Sizing and Dyeing. —Applications, with 
copies ahs recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than JULY 12, 
addressed Secrerary, Municipal Technical School, Blackburn. 


] AUN TSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of the School invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the DAUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHUOL, which 
will be vacated by Christmas next, and the new Head Master will 
a uired to commence his daties on January 

n addition to the ordinary en eeecees Applicants must be qualified 
in Science as applied to Agriculture 

Applications will be received up to AUGUST 1 next, and all Appli- 
prmopevt must state their age, previous experience, and qualifications for 
the post 
For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 

JSEPH T. JACKSON, Clerk to the Governors, Devizes. 
June 30, 1809. 


Bersovesns of DE RB  Y. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Applications are invited for the a of PRINCIPAL to the 
above College. Salary 500/. per annu 
Further particulars can be obtained ¢ on application to the undersigned. 
Applications must be sent in not later than ome July 25. 
Canvassing in any form pail be a disqualifica’ 
WILLIAM COOPER. ‘Honorary Seeretary. 
Derby, June 28, 1899. 














ADY JOURNALIST.—A YOUNG LADY, who 

feels qualified to do good work, desires an APPOINTMENT. 

Salary not so much an object as useful experience. Highest en 
—Address J. L., care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C 


"‘}HE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 

commend eee, for a LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 
WORK an OXFORD GRADUATE with over ten years’ experience.— 
Address Church Eaton, Stafford. 


PNGLISH LADY (30) seeks MORNING post as 
GOVERNESS or SECRETARY. Wellread. Fiuent French and 
German Translator and Proof Reader. Piano and History of Musica 
speciality. Punctual, methodical, quick worker. F of Children. 
Twelve years’ e Sey Highest references. Salary 150/.—Address 
K 2, care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 











ANTED, for NIGHT WORK, on a LONDON 
DAILY NEWSPAPER, an experienced LEADER-WRITER, 
possessing ample Foreign and Home Political know ledge and brilliant 
style. Full particulars oe with Specimens of Work.—Answer to 
Box 32, care of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand, London, WC. 


SUNDERLAND SCHOOL of ART.— WANTED, 
on SEPTEMBER 4, a FIRST ASSISTANT for DESIGN and 
GENERAL WORK. Salary 80!.—Particulars from Heap Master. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


JODRELL PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
This Chair ‘tae SHORTLY be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. 


E. A. Schiifer 
A d by such testimonials and references as 
candldates may wish to submit, should reach the Secretary by MONDAY, 
uly 17, 1 
Further information will be sent on application to the Seer: 
The new Professor will enter on his duties next Octo 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M. rt , Secretary. 








(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
SIKES LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited, on or before JULY 24, for the above newly 
founied LECTURESHIP. Salary 150/. per annum. ere of duties, 


and any further information, may be obtained gem appt cation. 
THO Pp. Secretary. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 11, 12, and 13, to FILL UP not less 

than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBiTIONS.—For 

articulars apply, by letter, to the Heab Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 


FRANCE, — The A ENZ 
obtained at the following Railway Stations. 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYUNS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF wes) Rr WOMEN STUDENTS, 


A 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, 40!. to 55! a Session (Three Terms). 
Two Exhibitions of 10/. a Year are offered.—For full particulars apply 
tothe WarpeEN. 


ONDON. —FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
4 GHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every oun for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
ociety ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Princirat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. —_ ~ Mise 

LOUISA BROUGH can d University d Trained 

and Certificated High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kinde n 

Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting 
Teachers. Chaperons, Companions, &c , for BRITISH ISLES, Conti- 
nent, Africa, America, Asia, Australasia. Schools and Educational 
Homes tecommended. —141, Regent Street, we. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING- & CO., who, from their extensive and — knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘ rs in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful oo if penne vwith detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, 


DVICE as to SOHO OL &— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of O 
and Cambr ao BSB SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all E of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, KR. J. BEEY on, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No.1 854 (Gerrard). 


W's ANTED by a GENTLEMAN, actively 

gaged for a number of years in Literary Undertakings which 
have been Snccessfal and remunerative, the FINANCIAL CO-OPERA- 
TION of ANOTHER GENTLEMAN with view to small Syndicate, to 
enlarge and develope certain Publications. The highest references 
given. Principals or Solicitors alone dealt with. —Address C., Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, rc. 


























NY PE-WRITING by EX-JOURNALIST.— 
AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately and promptly COPIED from 9d. per 


1,000 words, inclusive. Superior Machine, Paper, and style. Postage 
included. Specimen free.—F. Mason, 4, Grange Road, Egham, Surrey. 


n\YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


7. 
§ O-OPERATIVE TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
(COPAR’ TNERSHIP Annee 

Shorthand. Typing. p i Good Work (done 
under fair conditions). Prompt ti Many licited testi- 
monials.—19, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


4 YPE-WRITING.—Special terms for large 
i Difficult MSS. Pocngng Typed. Saree os 

, &e. 
=e 23, Fa Street, London, 8. w. 




















Authors.—E. 


TPYYPE- WRITING. —<Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 
ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsuorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 








QGity of SHEFFIELD. 


RUSKIN MUSEUM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 

The Kuskin Museum Committee of the Sheffield Corporation invite 

sec ions for the post of CURATOR of the RUSKIN MUSEUM, 
rook Park, Sheffield, at a salary =e 175. per annum, with 

Residence, Coal and Gas, and Rates an 

Applications, with copies of not less than ‘three testimonials, to be 
beet to me, endorsed “Curator, Ruskin Museum,’ on or before JULY 22 

Further peecaers may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Personal canvassing will be looked upon with disfavour. 


HENRY SAYER, ‘Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sheffield, June 23, 1899. 
UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


The gy ey FS Court of the University of St. Andrews will, at a 
EXaMNeRS to be d in the month of JULY, eepese ADDITIONAL 
XAM for Goomuesioe in the following Su jects :— 
ag ene LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
~ MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
plications, together with testimonials, should be lodged, on or 
—_ JULY 15, 1 809, with t the undersigned, ‘from whom further infor- 


on may be ea 
JNO. E, WI 
St. Andrews, June, 1390. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 








U NiveRsityY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences OCTO- 
BER 11 —Further information may be obtained from Rev. H. Exrer- 
sHaw, Bailey, Durham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 


BANGOR. > otis set of a ee of Wales.) 


cipal— 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3, 1899. The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the Wt! of Wales, 
and include most of the subjects for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees of 
London University. Students may pursue their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering, a Day Trainiug Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the Training of ‘eachers in Secondary 


Schools. 

Sessional fee for ordinary Arts Student, 11/. 1s. ; do. for Leven ag 
Science or Medica! Student, 15/. 15s. ‘The cost of living in lodgin, 
Bangor averages from 20/. to 301. for the Session. The new Hall ~' 
Residence for Women Students in Upper Bangor—fee Thirty Guineas 
wri the Session—is now open ; 

the Entrance Scholarship E i ( oda g 
BEE 19) more than Mabe f ranging in 
value from 40i. to 10/ ill be open for fon en One-half the 
total amount offered is reserved for Welsh 

For further information, and copies of the Prospectus, ap ly ae 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary an 














NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 

tion Results notified.’ Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 


M® HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 


Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Stroet, 
Is prepared to consider MSS. for the coming season. 





Authors desirous 
of Publishing on their own account can, by applying to Mr. Drane, 
receive fair treatment, and avoid all middiemen’s profits and com- 
missions. No fees charged for reading, &c. Magazines and Periodicais 
published on a low ; 








9, Harr Srreet, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


Me: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of nore 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as & "PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT TW. ROUT- 
Man: Dire of Geo & Sons, 
Lema ee ee EORIVE ¥ MBS. po yap = view to sposing of 
oe Ls a Phe bs ri — 
tl hi es for placing rary Wo! 
io otto a a Drawing up Agreements, Terms 0 ay 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent len, W.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 
from the PARIS SALONS. 





The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY! N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 
(for weekly exchangeof Books | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
fon TWO GUINEAS pe, | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum. the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C. ; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
' GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Mtustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 97. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Daa my and Critically Described by 
BRNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in 4 Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown canna, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s, 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOB, WINDSOR a. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON AMSTE RDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, OASSEL, * DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOPMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

C. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably re sented. Pro oposed A 


OREIGN BOOKS and PE RIODICAL§ 
prom mptly supplied oo pares pore rms. 


BORD saCaRE. 
DULAU & CO. 3, BO 
BoveEs. .—All OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKs 


SUPPLIED. Pace | subject. Please state wants.—Baxen’s Greg 
a ne rmingham. I want to buy Kelmscott Press Books, Good 








AMEO.—ANTIQUE CAMEO on SHELL, 
MR Ca er ee 
or tutan Winhsles, tery 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDAIs 

PURCHASED at the highest prices for CASH by ary A t SON, 

the oldest-established Numismatists and Dealers in England, and 1s, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- Pap. 
, LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 5 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains b apg epee, Over Which 
4 n ae with perfect freedom. Six 5s. per dozen, 
or p New pocket size, 3s. per denen, ruled or plain. 
ws should note that The Leadenhall » cannot 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or etherwise.’ Duplicate rod 
should be retained. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 


Medi: ssociation 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, « “Tri. 
form, Kinhen P Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


ASLEMERE.—TO LITERARY MEN.—An 
AUTHOR (Bachelor), havin; ying P pretty COTTAGE, with 
Lib: — SHARE with ‘O quiet MEN for = 








MONTHS.—Write M. B. A., care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, 
saseene:. we TEL (Temperance), 
British Museum, 


GREAT map ome STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the pep of those who desire all the conveniences and advan 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 


‘ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath- eens 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








Sales bp Auction. 
Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and P 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 1 BELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester cgi wo, 

on TUESDAY, July 11, and peat heel Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, ENGRAV med and in the Portiolie. 
consisting of scarce Port’ ay J Nigescher, Dalen, Cooper, Quenedey 
Bartolozzi, Conde, Vertue, hecetios W. Ward, &c., including some very 
rare Pretender Portraits— any RA, Views in Colours ; also fine 
Old London Views by Hollar,. Woollett, Boydell, Wizani, F Jukes, 
Rowlandson—Views of oa hton, Oxford, inburgh, Irejand, &e.- 
Sporting Subjects, many in ‘olours, and com ete J scarce Portraits of 
y Po ware Jukes, Hodges, oollett, Mullins — Fancy 








pre: 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MBS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirt ’ practi 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book hoteles On Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on to 


Prints of the English rand French Schools—and Water-Colour Drawings 
and Paintings. 


Catalogues on application. 





Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspa per Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








R. ANDERS ON & CO., Riveting Agents, 
COCKSPUR ae CHARING CROSS, 
ony Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E. Be, 
mes Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms 
c., On 











Catalogues, 
Just published, gratis and post free. 
+ ATALOGUE of a good COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, EARLY MAPS, 


&c., illustrating the Topography of Great Britain and Ireland, incleding 
some fine Colour Prints and others of a highly Decorative Characte 


Musical Instruments and Music. 


ESSRS. PUOTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W. 

on TUESDAY, July 25, at half-past 12’ o'clock conn Hy COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES by well-known Makers—Harmoniums and oO 
Double-Action Harps—old Italian and other yea Violas, Violon- 
cellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings—Guitars, 
Mandolines, Zither and American Banjos, &c. —Brass and Wood Wind 
Instruments—and a small Library of Music. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their oer me's Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 28, at ten minute o’clock precisely, a smal) 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUE E SILVER =m SHEESIE D PLATE-Olt 
Dresden, Sévres, Chelsea, and other China—Jewellery, comprising 
Diamond Rings, Brooches, and other Ornaments—Curios— Wood ani 
Ivory Carvings—Battersea Enamel Patch-Boxes— Watches and Clocks- 
Bronzes—Miniatures—Needlework—Shawls, &c., and a few lots of 
Antique Furniture. F 

in 





prep 





= well adapted for Framing. —Watrer V. Danret1, 53, 
treet, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of se and NEW BOOKS in 
eral qoteys and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
f Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta age Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Stre t, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


LLiI§ & =i, ¥ & FZ, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, Sena CATALOGUE (No. 92) of — BOOKS 
d MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 
a New Bond Street, London, W. 


ATALOGUE No. 27.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 

—Lueas’s N after Ci ‘Turner Engravings—Draw- 

ings by Turner, Hunt, Prout, &c.—Illustrated Books—Publications of 

the Kelmscott t Press—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wm. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

tm the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by — executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders mee and postage free.—Gitzert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, “Ton 




















Coins and Medals, 
M ESS8S. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at es ee 47, Leic r Squa: 
towards "he END of JULY, COLLECTION ot COINS and 
MEDALS formed by a NOBLEMAN" who fs giving up collecting 


Catalogues in preparation. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, during the CURRENT MONTE, 
as follows, at half -past 12 o'clock precisely each day :— 


FRIDAY, July 14, FOUR HUNDRED LOTS 
of SCIENTIFIC. PHOTOGRAPHIC, and ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 
and MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS from Private Sources. 

TUESDAY, July 18, the COLLECTION of 
INSECTS formed Br the late WM. HAWKE, Eeq., and other NATURAL 
HISTORY SPECIM. 


WEDNESDAY, July 19, a COLLECTION of 
BIRDS’ EGGS, including a fine EXAMPLE of the GREAT AUK 

FRIDAY, July 21, SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, & 

TUESDAY, July 25, the CONTENTS of the 


MUSEUM of the "late Major WESTON, of Woolwich, including * 
COLLECTION of MILITAR Y BA "WAR and 
TROPHIES, COINS, TIVE WEAPONS, “COLOURED PBINTS 
EGYPTIAN and other CURIOSITIES. & 
FRIDAY, July 23. 28, MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
PERTY of EVERY D? 
On view idan oe ll and Catalogues had. 








N.B.—A CURIO SALE will be held on TUESDAY, August 15. 
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Valuable Miscellaneous Books, ludi: the Theological 
Libraries of the late Rev ALEXANDER McCAUL, D.D., 
and of the Rev. A. 1, McCAUL, M.A., late Rector of St. 
Magnus’ Church, E.C., and other "Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL a * AUCTION 
their Rooms, 115, Sra n TUESDAY, 
11, “ad Three Following D: ar. atl ovelock, valuable MISCEL- 
takes US poORs ancient Biblia Latina, Cobu' er, 1478—Parkin- 
ole, 1629—Uttley’s Florentine _ ye Schools of 

© Ww 

be: . arkes —Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, ry vols, and others 
Abbey. “,o Scotiand— White's Selborne, 1789—Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
tein Largest Paper—Koyal Shed Journal, 1878-98 —Stainton’s 
seins, 13 vols. —Walker’s Insecta Britannica, ‘4 vols.—Sowerby’s 
12 vols.—Notes and Queries, 61 =< with 8 Indi 





Botany, 
3 ols. First Edition. and t 
Waverley, 3 ¥ 6 V ola. 


vals, — Green's English People, 4 vols. 
7 entioned THEOLOGICAL LIBKAR hres, comprising Mandelkern, 

and Gesenius’s Hebrew Dictionaries—Raschi's Commentary, 
ve. and a large Collection of Works in Hebrew, Syriac, and other 
Oriental Languages s—Books on the Talmud—Cohn’s Hexaglot Bible, 
7 vols. —Grimm’s German Dictionary—Herzog’s Real Encycl opaedie, 
18 yols., and other German Theology—Speaker’s Commentary, 11 vols. 

—The Zoist, 12 vols., &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


ices—Scott’s 
Wi 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
eg eet A a aged ‘that they will hold the following 
AUCTIO their Great ms, J Street, St. James’s 

= the Sales Someone at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, July 10, JEWELS, LACE, 
MINIATURES, FANS, and interesting * RELICS of QUEEN CHAR- 
LOTTE, formerly the Property of MARY HORNECK, the ‘‘ Jessamy 
Bride ” of Oliver Goldsmith 


On TUESDAY, July 11, the LIBRARY of the 
Right Hon. LORD REVELSTOKE, comprisi Books in English and 
French Literature, Works on the Fine Arts. ‘opography, &c., in fine 
condition. Also, from the COLLECTION of the Right. Hon: LORD 

UEN, De Bry’s Collection of Voyages, in 12 vols. First 
Editions, fine copy; Helyas, Knight of the Swanne, Wynkyn de Worde, 
ule, RR on vellum, unique. And a SELECTION of BOOKS from 

r COLLECTIONS, — ing &@ remarkably beautiful copy of the 
First t Folio Shakespeare. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
On TUESDAY, ack 11, a valuable COLLEC- 


Me ANNE, MA 
aDNESS of LON Ont eased ; DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
of the late Madame AYEROT and the Property ofa GENTLEMAN. 


On TUESDAY, July 11, a PAIR of magnificent 


CHELSEA VASES and COVERS of the highest importance, the Pro- 
perty ofa LADY. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 12, and THURSDAY, 
July 13, OLD ENGLISH SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE, the 
Property of the late Most Hon. FRANCES ANNE, MARCHIONESS 
of LONDONDERRY, 


On THURSDAY, July 13, PRESENTATION 
SWORDS of Admiral LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


On THURSDAY, July 13, massive SILVER 
SERVICE of the late BA ARON DE REU TER, a Fifteenth-Century IRISH 
— CHALICE, rare GOLD _MEDALS, &c., from various 

urces. 


On THURSDAY, July 13, about 30,000 CIGARS, 


ae Ae riy of the EARL of COTTENHAM, J. BENETT STAN- 
ganrta Lak — late F. DAVIS, Esq., J.P., and the Property of a 


On FRIDAY, July 14, PORCELAIN and DE- 
CORATIVE OBJECTS, the Property of the DUCHESSE DI SANTO 
TEODORO, and from other Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, July 15, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLE- 
MAN ; and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of Sit WILLIAM 


On TUESDAY, July 18, the DE FREVILLE 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE from Hinxton Hall 





The valuable Library of the late J. MORTIMER HUNT, Esq. 
Means SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Raid ot by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
d, W.C,, on MONDAY, July 10, at 1 Crelock recisel woke 


,of Aisiie Gardens, Kensington (the Frond “4 
of his Widow, and sold yy her Cosel comprising ~saedly fine Manu- 
script Bibles and Illuminated Books of Hours on vellum—rare Early 

= he Ribles_Arcnbishop ‘Craamer” 8 New Testament—First 
Editions of the Writings of Ainsworth, Browning, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Le Gallienne, Swinburne, Thackeray, &c.—a Large Series of 
Ww ritings of John Ruskin—the Chaucer and other Productions from the 
Kelmscott Press—Books illustrated by William Blake. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A choice Collection of ~— Coins formed by a distinguished 
Artist. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

set ie AUCTION, at their Hs No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. TUESDAY, July 11, 1 o'clock’ precisely, a 
choice COLLEC TION at GREEK COINS in GOLD and SILVER formed 
by @ DISTINGUISHED ARTIST, comprising fine Examples of the 
Coinage of Italia, Sicilia, Macedonia, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late J. P. MUIRHEAD, Esq.; and a 
Portion of the Library of the late J. E. SOWERBY, Esq. 


Mee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= ty g] by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
id, W.C., ae rvssbay, July 11, and Three Following 
_ % Fir o'clock pre BOUKS and MANUSCRIPTS, ae 
a PORTION of the TinRawey of the late J. P,- MUIRHEAD, Esq 
ar (sold by order of the Executors); a PORTION of ae TLABIARY At 
GAUNT'LYE, Esq., F.R G.8.; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late JOHN EDWIN SOWERB Y, Esq.; the LIBRARY of the late Prof. 
MANN, and other Properties, comprising a large Sete of Works 
2 the various Sciences—a nearly complete Set of the Histoire et 
aes pag de I’ Académie Royale (348 vols.) —Humboldt’s Natural History 
orks — Philosophical Transactions— Publications of Learned and 
Literary Societies—Books on Sports an 
and illustrated Works—Books hustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
Books, including a Specimen of Binding for 
Kaha, paiiag as Sne er Cats He longo Woe 
. rary Clubs— 
Autho’ id Works in General Litera’ A nee 


May be viewed two days prior. ‘am may be had. 





The Collection of Coins +. F. H. SHAW, Esq., and another 
Collection, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, ro their House, No. 13. Geen 
Street, Strand, W.C.,, on FRID July 14, and Following Day, a! 

1 o'clock precisely, tie COLLECTION of ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, coe 

ooskah COINS in G and SILVER, the Property of F. H. SHAW, 

Esq.; a COLL ECTION ot ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS formed by 


other Properties, comprisin, desirable ieces in the Early British, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English mmered and Milled hatee chewsies and 
Irish Coins— Foreign Thalers and Medals—and a few English Com- 
memorative and War Medals, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








NHE NINETEENTH ‘CENTURY, 
No. 269, JULY, 1899. 
ARE WE to LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? Ry Sir Sidney Shippard, 
K.C.M.G, (late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British 
Bechuanaland). 


SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE-EARNERS. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Gorst, M.P. 


The INTERNATIONAL oo gene of WOMEN in CONGRESS. By 
the Countess of Aberdee! 


The OPEN SPACES of the Purvan. By Miss Octavia Hill. 
The MEDIZVAL SUNDAY. By the Rev. Father Thurston, 8.J. 
The NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. By Miss Edith Simcox. 
DANTE'S GHOSTS. By D. R. Fearon, C.B. 


WHILE WAITING in a FRIEND'S ROOM. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Algernon West, .B. 


The oe of the SCHOOLBOY. By Edwin Collins (Editor of the 
ntist) 


The OUTLOOK at OTTAWA. By J. G. Snead Cox. 
The ENGLISH MASQUE. By Prof. Edward Dowden. 


Is THERE ios a “CRISIS’’ in the CHURCH? By the Hon. 
Sir Charles R 


LORD SLLEMBOROUGR. By Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS in FRANCE. By Arthur F. Wood. 

a a GOVERNMENT in JAPAN. By H. N. G. 
jushby. 


A SUPREME MOMENT (a Play in One Act). By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
London ; Sampson Low, Marston & Ce., Ltd. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
by W. L. WATKINSON. 
192 pp. royal iy a 6d.; Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
New Series, No. 3, for JULY. 
Contents. 
ANTHROPOLOGY and CHRISTIANITY. By Alexander Macalister, 
Professor of Anatomy, Cambridge. 
GEORGE BORROW. By Dora M. Jones. 
CAN WE EXPLAIN LIFE BY VITALITY? By L. C. Miall, F.R.S. 
an INFLUENCE of METHODISM on SCOTLAND. By Richard 
sreen. 





ee oe 
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RICHARD CADBURY. By Hugh W. Strong. 

The PRESENT POPE and the FUTURE CONCLAVE. By Henry J. 
Piggott, B.A. 

The EVOLUTION of a REFERENCE BIBLE. By J. Anthony 
Barnes, B.A. 

PROTESTANTISM and the FRENCH GENIUS. By Onésime 
Prunier, B.A. B.D., President of the French Wesleyan Conference. 

9. The CROMWELL TERCENTENARY. By C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 

10. OUT on the ESSEX MARSHES. By Robert McLeod. 

11. AMERICAN HUMOUR: MARK TWAIN. By Anne E. Keeling. 

12. The WORLD of BOOKS. 

Charles H. Kelly, 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


'NHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. JULY. Price 2s. 

Address to the Royal Geographical Society. Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, K.C.B. F.R.S.—Explorations in the i Andes. By Sir 
Martin Conway.—On the wees of the Floor of the Ocean, and o: 
the Surface Waters of the Ocean. By Sir John Murray, K.C.B. FIRS. 
&c., of the ‘* Challenger” tapedition The Swedish Arctic Expedition 
of 1898. By Prof. A. G. Natherst.—The Bathymetrical Conditions of the 
Antarctic gions. By Henryk wep sete of the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition.—The Oxford School of Geog raphy. —Admiralty Surveys 
during the Year 1898.—Seventh Internation: ee lees 
Excursions.—The Monthly Record.—Obituary Cc. H.C Soe 
Obituary of the Year.—Correspondence: The ‘Gaalien Rocki 
Prof. J. Norman Collie, F.R.S.; Rhodesian Art, by the Rev. Williasx 
Cone - — Meeti ngs ot the "Royal Geographical Society, Session 
of the Month.—Numerous Maps 
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and I ineneenens 4 
Edward Stanford, 26-27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


THe, ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
voted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
price One Shilling me ; Subseription, 15s. post free. 





English Imperialism. William Cunningham. 

The Plot of ‘Much Ado Tan Nothing.’ Horace a Furness. 
The Tenement: Curing its Blight. Jacob A. R 

The True American Sp it in Literature. Charles Johnston. 

A Virtuoso of the Old School. Leon H. Vincen 

A Colonial Diary. Agnes Repplier. 

Chinese Sketches. Elizabeth Washbur 

The Right Approach to English Literature. Mark H. Liddell. 

A Parnassian Scramble. Francis Lyn 
An English Writer’s Notes on Englan aa. *v Lee. 

The Autobiography of a Revolutionist. IX. P. Kropotki 

Letters of Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier. II. Heary. W. Lanier. 


T H E F O R U M. 


Price 1s. 6d. Monthly. Or 15s. post free. 


Lord Rosebery and the Premiership. Henry W. Lucy. 

The Trust Problem and its Solution. Ex-Senator W. A. Peffer 

The White Race — the Tropics. Hon. Truxtun Beale, formerly US. 
Minister to Pers 

Was Columbus Sait Irresponsible? Prof. Cesare Lombroso 

The Future of the N: - H. Councill, President of the ‘A. and M. 
College for Negroes, Norm al, 

The Treaty-making Power. e vuaee Charles B. Elliott, of the District 
Court of Minnesota. 

ee Law in the late War. eget A Wade Rogers, President of 

rth-Westernm ihe onl Evanston, 
A cheery ofthe Drama. Ferris Greenslet. 


T H E A R E N A. 
A Monthly Journal of Social Advance. 
Price ls. 6d. site tion, 12s. post free. 


A Japanese View of Kipling. By Adachi Kinnosuke. 
Municipal Expansion. om on. Samuel M. oa 
The Genesis of Action. By Horatio W. Dresse: 
London: Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, W. C. 
Agency for American Books. 





NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 


‘* We gratefully welcome in ‘The Dominion of Dreams’ a 
refuge and release from the tyranny of actualities, the 
squalor of slums, the cant of the kailyard, the clash of the 
property rapier,’’— Spectator. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“The book, we think, is the strongest and most visionary 
that Fiona Macleod has given us...... The idioms of the island 
folk, the primitive customs, the extraordinary beauty of the 
descriptive passages, add their fascination to this interest- 
ing book.”’—Daily News. 


The DOMINION of DREAMS. By 


FIONA MACLEOD. 6s. 


TATTLE TALES of CUPID. By 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


The OLD DOMINION. By Mary 


JOHNSTON. 6s. 


IN the SHADOW of the CROWN. 


By M. BIDDER. 6s. 


The FAILURE of the WANDERER. 


By CHAS. E. DENNY. 6s. 


The PURITANS. By Arlo Bates. 6s. 


NEW AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 


HIGHLAND DRESS, ARMS and 


ORNAMENT. By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. Only 250 Copies printed. 
25s. net. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 


EVA SCOTT. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE of the 
NORTH. By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the 


Province of Archangel. Fully illustrated, and with 
2 Maps. Demy 8vo., 18s. 


The SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878- 


79-80. By Col. H. B. HANNA. 10s. net. 


The RISE of PORTUGUESE POWER 
in INDIA, 1497-1550. By R. S. WHITEWAY, Bengal 
Civil Service (retired). Demy 8vo. with Bibliography 
and Index, 15s. net. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of the 


MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from the Originals 

by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
C.S.1. With Map and 2 Illustrations. 12s. 

“ Of immense value, not only as studies in drama, but as 
the authentic material of history.” —Speetator. 


PSYCHOLOGY and LIFE. By Hugo 
Seen Professor in Harvard University. 


FRENCH LITERATURE of TO-DAY. 


By Mlle. BLAZE DU BURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEBATABLE CLAIMS: a Series of 


Essays on Secondary Education. By JOHN CHARLES 
TARV JER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MUSIC and MANNERS in the 


CLASSICAL PERIOD. Essays by HENRY E. 
KREHBIEL, Author of ‘How to Listen to Music,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER 


of INDIA. Compiled under the direction of J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. half-morocco, 
10s. 6d. 

““A most useful reference book.’’— Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND- ATLAS of 
INDIA. Prepared under the direction of J. G. BAR- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 

‘“‘ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to 
help both the traveller in India and the student - home.” 
enaum. 


MUSIC FANCIES. Poems. By Alice 


VIALES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME (CONDENSED). 


Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net, 


BISMARCK: 
Some Secret Pages of his History. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during 
Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private Inter- 
course with the Great Chancellor. 





ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“WAR TO THE KNIFE”; 
Or, Tangata Maori. 


ACADEMY .—"‘A stirring romance.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ Any one who likes a good story, com- 
bined with any amount of information on strange lands, 
should get this book.” 





RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAME AND THE 
CANDLE. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
GOLDSEEKERS. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


OBSERVER. — *‘ Racy, invigorating, and informing...... 
Interspersed with some ‘admirable verses.” 











MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Vol. 
BIBLE STORIES (New Testament). 


Edited, with an_ Introduction and Notes, by Prof. 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITIONS. 
ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. Crown 8vo. 





GRAPHIC.—“ An exceedingly graceful and attractive 
tale.” 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, 


Anecdotes of the Medical World and Curiosities of 
Medicine. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of WILLIAM 


PITT, EARL of CHATHAM, and EDMUND BURKE. 
+ a TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE, and Selections from my Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By M. GUIZOT. Ninth Edition. With 4 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of MARY, QUEEN 


of SCOTS. By M. MIGNET. Seventh Edition. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, Queen of France and Navarre, with 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Court of Louis XVI. 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 
Lady in Waiting. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTED, London. 





GAY & BIRD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——_~o— 


JUST PUBLISHED, size 9} in. by 6in., pp. 608, illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
The AMERICAN-SPANISH WAR. 
A History by the War Leaders. 

It differs from all other histories, in that it is written by the leaders 
themselves, covering all the battles (land and naval), naval campaigns, 
nursing by women, commissions and departments (together with an 
able article by J ustin McCarthy, M.P.). Sucb a history has never before 
been published. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


The WINGS of SILENCE. An 
Australian Story. By GEORGE COSSINS, Author of 
* Isban Israel.’ 
Glasgow Herald —‘‘ Well written and full of interest.” 


Scotsman.—*' A capital story of Australian mining life.” 
pad Times.—“ One of the best stories we have read for a long 


, ae n—“A thrilling tale.” 

Lloyd's Weekly — “A really excellent piece of fiction.’ 

Sheffield Telegraph.—‘ Sirgen eyes of life in x. Antipodes, the 
story being threaded with events 1 human interest....‘‘The wings of 
Silence’ isa capital hd fe rene conceived and effectively written.’ 

iterary World — found both interesting and eet e 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘ bety jw bee story of Australian life... .is through- 
out an absorbing story.” 

Crown 8vo. pp. 302, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

The KING’S HENCHMAN: a Chro- 
nicle of the Sixteenth Century. Soomees | to Light and 
Edited by WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON 

Spectator. —‘‘ As a novel it is a distinct success. As a _ ure of the 
Court of Navarre and of the soldierings and gallantries cob nas nowise 
impeccable champion of French Protestantism, nothing n 
recently published, at least in this country....He is a deft "artist, his 
work is delicately finished, and his portraits, both of Henry ‘and 
Catherine, are excellent.” 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Henri IV. must have served the Vasad ree of the romance- 
lee pg mpd if not quite as often as rte himself. In the 

H. Johnson, the author of ‘ The. ing’s Henchman,’ he 
is as *ifelike and gay and Jant a figure as in any of his previous 
appearances in fiction, which is no small compliment to pay a novelist 
who appears to have published no previous work....The story is 
admirably told, and is well worth reading. The author writes as one 
who “oxy a practised as well as a naturally excellent style at his com- 
ares -The book is full of promise and reveals exceptional literary 
quality.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. pp. 358, cloth gilt, 
It top, 6s. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘THE KING’S HENCHMAN.’ 
UNDER the SPELL of the FLEUR 
DE LIS, entitled originally ‘King or Knave.’ A Tale 
of the Huguenot Days and Henry of Navarre. By 
WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 


50,000 COPIES SOLD. Price 6s. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES in 
SCOTLAND. By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


Pali Mall Gazette.—‘ Mrs. vl og has a fund of genuine and refined 


humonmr that is simply irresistibl 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ So genial and jolly a bcok about Scotlundis seldom 
written.’ 

Graphic.—‘‘ Kate — Wiggin is whatis always and everywhere 
rare—a real humourist 


RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 


ON the RED STAIRCASE. By M. 
IMLAY TAYLOR. 

An IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. Imlay 
TAYLOR. 

The STORY of GOSTA BERLING. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 

The MIRACLES of ANTICHRIST. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


The JUGGLER. By C.E. Craddock. 

The DUKE’S SERVANTS. By S&S. H. 
BORCHELL. 

An INVISIBLE PARTNER. By Thos. 


JUST PUBLISHED, size 9in. by 5}in., 53 Full-Page 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, és. 
HOW to ENJOY PICTURES. By 
M. S. EMERY. 


Daily Telegraph.—“One of the prettiest set of booklets which has 
recently exhibited the taste and skill of modern publishers.’’ 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, of the Nottingham 
Public Library. 

VOL. III. READY NEXT WEEK. 
LEIGH HUNT’S THE WORLD OF 
BOOKS. 

Size 5 by 2} inches, printed by J. & A. Constable on a 
specially made paper. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
beautifully designed Title, and several charming Head and 
Tail Pieces by Herbert Cole. Tastefully bound in stamped 
leather, gilt edges, silk head-bands and marker. Price 2s. 6d. 


net. each. 
An EDITION on JAPANESE VELLUM, 


60 copies, 10s. 6d. net each. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 
22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


limited to 





Agency for American Books. 


HARPER'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. price 6s, 





THAT FORTUNE. By Charles 


DUDLEY WARNER, Author of ‘The Golden 
House,’ ‘ A Little Journey i in the World,’ &c, 


WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES, 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘The Time 
Machine,’ ‘The War ‘of the Worlds,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Wells sustains his reputation as the leading novelist 
of the unknown in his latest effort of imagination.”— World, 


CARR of DIMSCAUR. By Theo, 
DOUGLAS, Author of ‘ Behind a Mask,’ &c. 
“The book is astonishingly well ae and deserves 
serious reading as a literary performan 
Westminster Gazette, 


ESPIRITU SANTO: a Novel. By 
HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


‘* The final scenes are really poetical and touching.” 
Guardian, 


WILLOWWOOD. By Esther Miller. 


‘* Well and powerfully written.”—Obdserver. 


STUFF o’ the CONSCIENCE. By 
LILY THICKNESSE, Author of ‘ Two Sinners,’ 
‘Egeria,’ &c. 

‘‘Should make wider the public already acquainted with 
the work of the author.”—Odserver. 


The ADVENTURERS. By H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. With Illustrations by 
A. I, KELLER. 
‘It is a book to give a boy and then to borrow from him 
for one’s own reading.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By 
MARGARET DELAND. [Illustrated by Edward 
Pyle. 

“There is a sterling ring about these tales. 
there is no base metal.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


HIS COUNTERPART. By R. M. 
GARNIER. 


The WORLD BEWITCHED. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘THE SON of the CZAR.’ 


The WHITE WOMAN. By W. 
EDWARDS TIREBUCK, Author of ‘ Meg of 
the Scarlet Foot.’ 

“ Quite unforgetable.” —Sketch, 


An ANGEL in a WEB. By Julian 
RALPH, Author of ‘ Alone in China.’ 
“Mr. Ralph writes pleasantly and unaffectedly......the 
book is a good one.”—Literature. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arthur 
PATERSON, Author of ‘A Man of his Word,’ 
‘Father and Son,’ &e. 


The SPAN o’ LIFE: 
By WILLIAM McLENNAN and J. N. 
McILWRAITH. Profusely illustrated by F. de 
Myrbach. 

“The volume is brimful of interest from beginning to 
end,”—Publishers’ Circular. 
By 


RAGGED LADY: a Novel. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, Author of ‘A 
Story of a Play.’ 

‘** Ragged Lady’ has in full measure the sovereign quali- 
ties of fascination and distinction.”—Spectator. 


RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By 0. 
SHAKESPEAR, Author of ‘Love on a Mortal 


Lease,’ &e. 
‘* A sincere and felt piece of work, well realized and very 
well written.”—Literature. 


Here, indeed, 


a Novel. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





London and New York, 
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A DICTIONARY ADDED TO 
THE LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 


ISSUED BY 


The Times 


HALF PRICE TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 














It is known that over eighteen thousand copies of the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA were sold in the United Kingdom during the year which ended 
last Lady-day, a sale representing an investment by the public of considerably more than 350,000/. in this one work of reference. Within the few weeks which 
have elapsed since the TIMES announced its issue of the CENTURY DICTIONARY more than fifteen hundred copies of that work have b2en purchased. So 
keen a demand for works of reference certainly points to the existence of a large class of thoughtful readers, and shows, too, that a good many of us pursued 
almost unconsciously, a continued course of secondary education, making headway without any sense of effort. The most cursory examination of such a work, 
as the CENTURY DICTIONARY is sufficient to prove that it must exert a very real influence for good wherever it is habitually used. 


A WORD-BOOK AND FACT-BOOK. 


At once a word-book and a fact-book, it serves the double purpose of guiding the reader to the accurate use of words and the swift apprehension of facts. 
Unlike the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, it deals with isolated facts rather than with factsin groups. Of these two methods of presenting information 
each possesses its characteristic advantages. When one desires to have all that there is to learn about any given branch of knowledge, the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA is found to be the most exhaustive, the most readable, and the most authoritative collection of treatises which has ever been formed. When, on 
the other hand, it is expedient to find one’s way as quickly as possible to any sirgle item of information, disregarding the temptation to pause for the considera- 
tion of allied subjects, the brief and individualized expositions offered by the CENTURY DICTIONARY enable the reader to learn what he wants to learn without 
encountering extraneous facts. The two works of reference are admirable complements one to the other from this point of view. 

As a word-book the CENTURY DICTIONARY is incomparably the best in the world. Its vast vocabulary comprises the English of the past and of the 
present, the whole body of the language, literary, technical, and_ colloquial, "et ae colonial, and American, all possible usages, and all possible forms of 
spelling. Its tables of synonyms, its collection of quotations, and the copious illustrations, which add not less to the utility than to the beauty of its pages, are all 
planned and executed with surpassing skill. Its eight volumes—seven thousand pages in all—contain 500,000 definitions, 300,000 quotations, and 7,500 illustrations— 
a wealth of detail which no other dictionary has as yet approached. 


A BARGAIN FOR PROMPT APPLICANTS. 


The price at which this marvellous work is offered by the TIMES is, to bookbuyers whose_means are not unlimited,a consideration of no little importance 

In pursuance of the policy adopted by the TIMES in its issue of the ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA, a very geet reduction in the 7 is accompanied by 
the further convenience of the monthiy payment a. The CENTURY DICTIONARY is supplied by the TIMES at 13/.,in the half-morocco binding, a 
reduction of 45 per cent. from the regular price. The work in three-quarter levant binding—recommended alike by its beauty and durability—is 15/., and the 
full morocco binding, adapted to the requirements of connoisseurs, is sold for 18/7. 


THE MONTHLY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


Under the system of serial payments, the eight volumes, in any of the three styles of binding, will be promptly delivered, all at one time, for a preliminary 
payment of only one guinea, the purchase to be completed by further monthly payments of one guinea. The price, under these conditions, is—according to the 
binding—thirteen, fifteen, or eighteen guineas in all—only five per cent. more than the price for payment in cash. 

This remarkable combination of a very large reduction in price with the most convenient terms of payment is the result of a novel theory of bookselling. 

Every early purchaser of a new work of reference is, unconsciously, advertising the book. If he is pleased he expresses his pleasure. If he sees that he 
has made a good bargain he tells his friends about it. That is the best advertising in the world. Buta sacrifice must be made in order to obtain it. 

A limited edition of the new work must be sold at a very low price in order to attract a sufficient number of early purchasers without losing time. 

; ane so uae which is now being followed in the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY. As soon as the limited edition has been exhausted the 
price increased. 

When the TIMES first offered the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA it was plainly stated that the price would be iacreased. Yet half the people who 
bought the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA waited until par | had lost the benefit of the minimum price. 

Belated purchasers of the CENTURY DICTIONARY will incur a similar loss. 

Is it not better to buy the work now? 

Only one guinea in cash need be paid at once. The second payment of one guinea is not due until the volumes have been delivered. If the purchaser is 
leaving home for the summer, a copy of the CENTURY DICTIONARY will be reserved for him until he returns, and his second payment will thus be postponed. 
One guinea must, however, be paid now, in order to secure the benefit of the introductory price. 





SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had gratis and post free, upon 
application to the Manager of THE TIMES. 


SPECIAL PRICES: for the LIMITED EDITION Offered by Che Times. 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£13 in Cash, (Which we recommend.) £15 in Cash, £18 in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


NOTE.—If the purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 
Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FORM. All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER. 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. WA ieiiisccncanncendaaninentinncacic en 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. Strike out two of these lines, 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas, 
The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 volumes, 
and my succeeding eee on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my 
property, shall not disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes 
cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 
BMPR ccucssvcccusesecsch tev akacesske clacsssindestuaseaiabsasseusabecdenssiaisesnenstnadasessbeiasdese sosiebalesdséuced ceeeudadasss eu den tdansaliabbsiaabaaiiad 
aT 38 Ir IUPUI saciichs se hahiniesisnsnceideaaeiesinleiaeetdciiiaarendeinihaiaieipn aaubinhines seek en anie ee tiiticheonatie etna aiionnenitihienn aiighniitaaamadiaenibeaiaiadaDiiad 
The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents in the United Kingdom only. 
Please address the Package t0.........ss+ssssersseseesee ces ses ece ose see see cocececeecen senses ces con ene ese ese sen sue cee ese see ene One eee eeeees ee eee cue eee eee see ee eee see see eee ees cue cee cee cee eee 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should add 


here the name of the railway company or shipping ageut in London to whom delivery 
is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 

















Detached order forms may be obtained from THE TIMES. Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked.at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.’s, 164, Piccadilly. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S |HURST & BLACKETT’S | MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
NEW BOOKS. PUBLICATIONS. LIST. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. 
Being Stories of Mine Own People. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of ‘The Celebrity.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,” Upwards of 10,000 Copies have been sold 
in America within three weeks of publication. 
ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
OBSERVER.—“ A fine historical story of early American 
days ; full of incident and ‘ go,’ and admirably written.” 


AILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Full of good things. The 
narrative excels in incidents, interesting, vivid, and pic- 


turesque.”’ 
AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—“A remarkably workman- 
like production.” 

BOOKMAN (U.S.A.).—‘‘ Mr. Churchill has cause to feel 
proud of his work.” 

BOSTON HERALD.—“ Pure romance of the most cap- 
tivating and alluring order.”’ 


RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ATHENAZUM.—“A singularly successful specimen of 
the ‘historical’ fiction of the day.” 
WORLD.—“ The reader will rapidly find his attention 
absorbed by a really stirring picture of stirring times.” 
OBSERVER. — “ Miss eChesney has mastered her 
period thoroughly, and tells an attractive story in a very 


winning fashion.” 
HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead 
Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘A thoroughly interesting 
peor ee We hope it will not be the last of its kind from the 
author.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ There is no gainsaying the spirit and 
fluency of the narrative.”’ 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“The boy hero is admirably 
—_ and his stirring adventures are told with uncommon 
vivacity.” 








FOURTH THOUSAND. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


The SOLITARY SUMMER. Extra 


crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ One of the most readable books of the 
season. Has all the charm of novelty as well as of natural- 
ness and simplicity. It is essentially a holiday book, to take 
away into the country and read under the trees in the 
garden.” 





The ANNUAL of the BRITISH 


SCHOOL at ATHENS. No. IV. Session 1897-8. Illus- 
trated. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Excavations in Melos, 1898: The Season’s 
Work, D. G. Hogarth; The Successive Settlements, D. 
Mackenzie; The Pottery, C. C. Edgar.—Exploration in 
Asia Minor during 1898. First Report. S.G.C. Anderson, 
—Notes upon late Anatolian Art. S. W. Crowfoot.—Kos 
Astypalaia. Duncan Mackenzie. 

*,* No. I. of the ANNUAL (1894-5), price 3s. 6d.; No. II. 
(1895-6), price 10s. 6d.; and No. III. (1896-7), price 10s. 6d., 
may be obtained from the Publishers. Libraries are advised 
to secure complete Sets, as the Edition is limited. 





THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. 
Contents for JULY. 
1. DONNA TERESA. By F.M. PEARD. Chaps. 4-6. 
2. A SUCCESSOR of SAMUEL PEPYS. 
3. CYNTHIA’S WAGER. 
. A WHIRL THROUGH BATAVIA. 
. The GARDEN of PROSERPINE. 
. SIGISMONDO CASTROMEDIANO. 
NEW WINES and OLD BOTTLES. 
. A MEDLEY of VOICES. 
. FATHER MURDOCH’S LAST MASS. 
. The STORY of ST. HELENA. 
. YOUNG APRIL. By EGERTON CASTLE. Conclusion. 


oo 


_ 
BSD MPNSONS 


_ 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Lim1rEp, London, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


uthor of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ Xc. 

‘* Our author knows where to find curious material, and 
he can arrange it with art.”—Ac YY. 

‘* We have seldom read a more charming book of its kind 
‘than Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s ‘An Idler in Old France.’ The 
author has rambled in the by-ways of old French history, 
and in a series of essays, written in a smooth and picturesque 
ge bas drawn a series of graphic pictures of old French 
life which will be equally interesting to the ignorant and 
the well informed. No contemporary writer does this kind 
of work better than Mr. Tighe Hopkins.”—Literature. 

“Mr. Tighe Hopkins idles to some purpose when the 
result is these entertaining chapters of social history.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 
58 Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Translated and Edited from the French of 
EDMUND PLAUCHUT 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of the ‘ Elementary History of Art,’ the 
‘ Life of Gainsborough,’ the ‘ Science Ladders Series,’ &c. 
“Mrs. Bell has given us an excellent translation of this 
French view of China, and her book will be of service to 
those who wish to be abreast of the times in knowledge of 
the Far East.”—St. James's Gazette. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially designed Cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 


JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 


A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpublished 
Private Diaries, Letters, and other Documents. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘ Popular Royalty,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ADAM; 
Or, How Things are Done. 
By ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT, 


Author of ‘ The Member for Wrottenborough,’ 
‘ Papers from Pump-Handle Court,’ &c. 





In 1 vol, demy 8vo, extra cloth, 12s, 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 


By FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 
Author of ‘ In Gypsy Tents,’ ‘ Two Suffolk Friends,’ 
* Kriegspiel,’ &c. 





FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
* Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





34,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Kighteenth Edition, making 18,000 Copies 
of the English Edition. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimitTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


By T. C. PORTER, 

M.A. F.C.S. F.R.A.S. F.Ph.Soc.Lond. 
Illustrated with nearly 50 Stereoscopic Views and other 
Drawings. 

Each copy is supplied with a Pocket Stereoscope, to enable 
the reader to obtain the full effect of the views. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, 
numbered and any by the Author, on Hand-made Paper, 
half bound in vellum and art linen, 31s. 6d. net. 

The work is not merely a record of the Author’s impres- 
sions of the country visited, with descriptions of scenery, 
&c., but is also of considerable scientific importance, dealin, 
as it does with Geysers, of which a new theory is su gested: 
the curious optical illusion of ‘‘ Mirage,’’ a new and interest- 
ing theory of the variability of the Gulf Stream, and many 
other matters of interest to the student of natural science, 
Mr. Porter is a reeognized authority on photography, and 
the views here reproduced are exceptionally fine. Only one 
other book containin cme stamens Plates has, it is believed, 
been published, viz., Professor Piazzi Smythe’s ‘ Life on the 
Cafiadas of Tenerife : an Astronomer’s Experiment,’ and at 
the time that volume was issued no form of stereoscope 
sufficiently cheap and portable could be made to accompan:’ 
it. The Author hopes that his effort to popularize this 
long-neglected instrument may not prove wholly un- 
successful. 


THE LEADING BOOK IN AMERICA AT THE 
PRESENT MOMENT. 


Over 160,000 Copies of this Book have been 


already Sold there. 
A FRESH IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH EDITION 
IS JUST READY. 


DAVID HARUM. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘The author was able to create in ‘David Harum’ a 
character so original, so true, and so strong, yet withal so 
delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once com- 
pelled to admit that here is a new and permanent addition 
to the long list of American literary portraits.”’ 

Extract from Preface by FORBES HEERMANS. 


‘* An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.” 
Literature. 


AT A WINTER'S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘The Lake of Wine,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘*Mr. Capes has a very | gd turn for fantastic romance, 
as readers of ‘The Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and 
his gifts of invention are set off by a grace of style which 
reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.’’—Spectator. 

‘Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a somewhat 
mystical and fantastical imagination......There is a story 
that Poe might have invented.’’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A MILLIONAIRES 
DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“‘ Excellent workmanship and clever writing decidedly 
mark ‘A Millionaire’s Daughter.’ The chief characters are 
brilliantly individualized, and an admirable dramatic pro- 
priety is the governing spirit of the book...... The end is 
what every reader would have it be, hyo none may 
foresee it, and a veritable triumph.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful book, which even the most exacting may 
enjoy. It is brisk, it is bright......The dialogue is always 
amusing.’’—Literature. 

‘“* As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come 
from the hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ ’’—Outlook. 

“Abounding in humour and ludicrous situatious......Is 
one of the most entertaining comedies of courtship we have 
read for a long time.’’—Spectator. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Adapted and Novelized by ANGE GALDEMAR. 
Under the Supervision of M. SARDOU. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*M. Galdemar has performed his task with genuine 
cleverness, and there is sure to be a very big public for the 
narrative which he has put together in so workmanlike 4 
fashion.” —Globe. ; j 

“*M. Sardou’s striking play has been effectively novelized, 
and the story is likely to make many new friends in this 
form.’’—Manchester Courier. 


C, ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Appreciations and Addresses. Delivered by 
Lord Rosebery. Edited by Charles 
Geake. (Lane.) 


Lorp RosEBERY, like other prominent states- 
men, is in constant request at functions like 
the unveiling of statues or the opening of 
public libraries and at public dinners. To 
some of these he goes, and when he does he 
is called upon to make a speech appropriate 
to the occasion; which also, as is well known, 
he accomplishes with considerable grace. 
In the last five years, indeed, he has, 
it appears, attended about eighteen of 
these ceremonies, and has delivered a 
corresponding number of speeches of a 
non - political character, on topics as 
varied as Burns and Burke, horse-racing 
and golf, town councils, Eton, and Scottish 
history; and now the enthusiastic Mr. 
Geake has had the idea of collecting all 
these speeches in the present little volume. 
Among the speeches here contained are 
several which attracted some attention at 
the time of their delivery. That on Mr. 
Gladstone, for example, made in the House 
of Lords on the day after his death, was by 
many considered the most finished and 
stately eulogy pronounced in either House 
on the great Liberal leader ; that on Eton 
would have been remarkable, if for nothing 
else, for the occasion of its delivery on the 
departure from England of three such old 
Etonians as Dr. Welldon, Lord Minto, and 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston; and the speech 
dealing with sport revives memories of the 
victory so distressing to the consciences of some 
of his lordship’s most ardent supporters. 
Others are not so well remembered, but 
deal with subjects of the highest interest, 
such as the two on Burke, the two on Burns, 
and those on the English-speaking brother- 
hood and the duty of public service. Cer- 
tainly no cavil can be made at the dignity 
and value of the topics discoursed upon ; 
whether, even with the limitations necessi- 
tated by most of the occasions for the 
speeches, they satisfy the high standard 
tequired of their author remains to be con- 
sidered. The editor, an enthusiast for the 
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statesman whose utterances he punctuates 
with notes of admiration, claims for him, 
with pardonable zeal, that this volume 
exhibits a many -sidedness comparable 
almost to Mr. Gladstone’s. Such praise is 
high indeed, for Mr. Gladstone, by the 
strenuous earnestness with which he ap- 
proached every one of the many subjects 
which he touched, imparted to each a 
flavour of original thought which gave 
value to his utterances. Whenever Mr. 
Gladstone had spoken, whether it were on 
the Home Rule Bill, on Homer, on the 
Bible, or even on ‘Robert Elsmere,’ one 
felt that, however much the mere know- 
ledge displayed was second hand, a point of 
view had been suggested which made even 
his mistakes memorable. And after all it 
is only this saving unity of the personal 
element which gives any value to many- 
sidedness; otherwise it degenerates into 
mere etrpareXia. 

In this volume the speech to which one 
naturally turnsfirst to gauge Lord Rosebery’s 
quality is the funeral oration on Mr. 
Gladstone. It was delivered after due 
time for meditation, the occasion was great, 
and it was spoken to an august assembly, 
which, though often justly accused of listless- 
ness, is well qualified to appreciate a stately 
panegyric. But a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment comes in reading this speech 
overagain. If one were not inclined to judge 
it by the highest standard it would be a 
fine performance : the language is dignified 
and the sentiments are noble; there is a 
fine insistence on the national pride with 
which we look to Mr. Gladstone as a great 
Englishman ; and the trio of qualities which 
distinguished him—faith, manhood, andsym- 
pathy—are admirably named and eulogized ; 
but nevertheless there is a want somewhere 
which just saves it from being a really 
great funeral oration. It is difficult to put 
that want into words, but it is a want that 
is felt in nearly all these speeches of Lord 
Rosebery’s—a want of the human flush 
which touches up the perfectly moulded 
statue to life. To those who heard it, Mr. 
Balfour’s speech on the same occasion— 
hesitating as it sometimes was in phraseology 
and far less perfectly finished—will always 
remain a far profounder eulogy of Mr. 
Gladstone, for the impassioned and heart- 
felt passage in which the orator developed 
Mr. Gladstone’s single eye to the highest 
standard in political life as a truthful and a 
great gentleman, and for the passage in 
which he showed that the just pride with 
which we regard our political life is due to 
the tradition of such men and such qualities. 

The best speeches reprinted here are 
undoubtedly the two panegyrics on Burns, 
delivered on July 21st, 1896, the centenary 
of his death. In these performances more 
of the real Lord Rosebery appears than in 
all the rest of the book. Lord Rosebery is 
above all things an enthusiastic Scotchman. 
He loves the country, he loves the people 
and all their characteristics, and, beyond all, 
he loves and glories in Scotland’s great 
poet; and on this subject Lord Rosebery 
appears exultant on his native heath. The 
enthusiasm he feels for the glorious plough- 
man he expresses with such true feeling 
and with such eloquence as to make it 
contagious. He does not look on him as 
a saint—who could ?—but he explains with 





extraordinary sympathy how inseparable 
his weakness was from his genius, and 
when he speaks about his poetry he rises 
to a felicity of language and a joy 
in his subject which are all the more 
delightful from the rareness of their con- 
junction in these pages. ‘Try and recon- 
struct Burns as he was,’’ says the speaker, 
‘*a peasant, born in a cottage that no sanitary 
inspector in these days would tolerate for a 
moment; struggling with desperate effort 
against pauperism, almost in vain; snatching 
at scraps of learning in the intervals of toil, as 
it were with his teeth; a heavy silent lad, 
proud of his ploughing. All of a sudden, with- 
out preface or warning, he breaks out into 
exquisite song, like a nightingale from the 
brushwood, and continues singing as sweetly 
—with nightingale pauses—till he dies. A 
nightingale sings because he cannot help it; 
he can only sing exquisitely, because he knows 
no other. So it was with Burns. What is this 
but inspiration? One can no more measure or 
reason about it than measure or reason about 
Niagara.” 

And again, in the second speech he says :— 

‘* He has bequeathed to his country the most 

exquisite casket of songs in the world ; primarily 
to his country, though others cannot be denied 
their share...... We must remember, too, that 
there is more than this to be said. Many of 
Burns’s songs were already in existence in the 
lips and minds of the people—rough and coarse 
and obscene. Our benefactor takes them, and 
with a touch of inspired alchemy transmutes 
them and leaves them pure gold. He loved 
the old catches and the old tunes, and into 
these gracious moulds he poured his exquisite 
gifts of thought and expression. But for him, 
those ancient airs, often wedded to words which 
no decent man could recite, would have perished 
from that corruption if not from neglect. He 
rescued them for us by his songs, and in doing 
so he hallowed the life and sweetened the breath 
of Scotland.” 
These passages are excellent criticism, 
because they reveal and explain the charm 
of Burns’s poetry by the expression of a 
reasoned enthusiasm for it. 

It is a pity that there is so very little 
more in this volume so good and so truly 
felt as this. The eulogistic editor, alluding 
to the critics who talk of the ‘ mystery 
called Rosebery,’ declares that there is 
“little that is mysterious about these ‘ Ap- 
preciations and Addresses,’ unless, indeed, 
it be the fact that they are all so uniformly 
interesting.” Now this is exactly the com- 
plaint that we have against most of these 
speeches. Lord Rosebery is just as much a 
mystery as ever after we have read them. It 
is perfectly true that they are all interesting, 
but they have the interest of an anonymous 
newspaper article. The subjects are ex- 
cellently mastered as far as is necessary for 
a graceful speech which shall show a super- 
ficial interest in the topic proposed; a good 
deal of pleasant business is introduced in 
the form of preliminary irony and diffidence ; 
and the severity of every subject is relieved 
by apt stories and illustrations. But the 
general impression derived is that Lord 
Rosebery—or, for the matter of that, any 
good speaker—could make equally charming 
speeches on any possible subject which 
could be suggested. Except, perhaps, in 
the case of Burns, they do not reveal a per- 
sonality. You know that Lord Rosebery 
can take a courteous interest in a great 
many subjects; but what he takes an 
interest in himself when nobody suggests to 
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him a subject is not so apparent. There is 
no trace of great original thinking such as 
one certainly has no right to expect on 
the occasions when most of these speeches 
were delivered, but which one might hope 
for from the speaker. Burke’s self-sacrifice 
and patriotism, his oratory, and his unpopu- 
larity are smoothly told; but you get 
nothing new in the way of an illuminating 
phrase or a far-reaching deduction to realize 
him better. You get wise advice about the 
deadening effect on judgment of reading 
too much ephemeral literature; but one 
heard just the same sentiments——less grace- 
fully expressed, indeed—in the debating 
societies of Oxford several years ago. The 
two addresses on golf are excellent examples 
of the art of saying nothing pleasantly, and 
they are so far interesting as revealing a 
subject in which Lord Rosebery frankly 
declares that he does not take an interest; 
and, like all politicians, he pays some agree- 
able compliments to the Civil Service. 

We do not know whether Lord Rosebery 
is personally responsible for the publication 
of this volume ; the enthusiastic Mr. Geake 
is rather cryptic on the matter. On the 
whole, we must express a hope that he is 
not. The speeches on Burns, on Mr. Glad- 
stone, and perhaps on Burke, are worth 
preserving, but the rest, though pleasant 
trifles tossed off to meet a graceful occasion, 
are speeches such as countless other speakers 
could have made. To have desired their 
publication would have shown an undue 
appreciation of himself in the author, for, on 
the whole, the most favourable verdict on 
them must be that they are the speeches of a 
post-prandial orator of exceptional charm. 








A History of Bohemian Interature. By Francis, 

Count Liitzow. (Heinemann.) 

As yet not much has been done in English 
to make the literature of Bohemia known. 
The late Mr. Wratislaw issued in the forties 
two small volumes of translations of 
Bohemian poems, including the well-known 
‘Kralodvorsky Rukopis,’ and in 1878 he 
published a work on Bohemian literature in 
the fourteenth century. Unfortunately, he 
too often allowed the zeal of the philologist 
to overpower the requirements of verse. He 
succeeded in showing that the Bohemians 
had a considerable literature at that time, 
but did not perhaps allure the general 
public to make themselves acquainted with 
it. There was, accordingly, plenty of room 
for a history of the literature of this inter- 
esting people. 

The book of Count Liitzow appears in 
Mr. Heinemann’s useful series of literary 
histories, and is launched in the most favour- 
able circumstances. The Count comes from 
Bohemia, and, probably in consequence of 
his diplomatic functions, has thoroughly 
mastered our language. In fact, the 
foreigner cannot be detected in his pages; 
he is doctus sermones utriusque lingue. That 
he can write in an agreeable style we knew 
from his ‘History of Bohemia,’ published 
three years ago. He wisely dwells at 
greater length upon the more famous authors 
and literary monuments. The versified 


chronicle assigned to Dalemil—whoever he 
may have been—the striking prose-poem 
entitled ‘The Weaver’ (‘Tkadletek’), the 
writings of Hus and Stitny, are naturally to 


the fore. It is impossible not to feel surprised 
at the elegance and fluency of Bohemian prose 
at so early a time. The country seemed to 
have a great future before it, but its destiny 
was to be one of the saddest in European 
annals. In spite of the distinctly patriotic 
and Bohemian proclivities of some of its 
sovereigns — for example, the Emperor 
Charles IV. and George Podébrad—it had a 
long death-struggle against the waves of 
Germanization which werecontinually rolling 
over it, and at length engulfed it. Woe, 
indeed, to the smaller nationalities! A short 
time ago we were reading a manual of 
German history in which one of the com- 
pilers expressed, as a Teuton, a regret that 
the Germans did not in old time make short 
work with all these small Slavonic peoples. 

However, the Bohemians struggled on, 
and to the hostility of race was added the 
hostility of religion, till Luther came on the 
scene and confessed that he was the con- 
tinuator of the teachings of Hus. This, 
however, was only Protestant Germany ; 
the unfortunate Cechs had to arrange matters 
with the house of Austria. After fierce reli- 
gious wars followed the comparative calm 
of the sixteenth century. Bohemia was 
transferred to Ferdinand, who soon put some 
of her chief citizens to death because they 
attempted to exercise their constitutional 
privileges. The last great Bohemian before 
the Renaissance is Peter Chelticky, and 
Count Liitzow dwells at some length upon 
the writings of this remarkable man, who 
seems to have had some of the spirit of the 
Quakers in him. 

The Renaissance in Bohemia was accom- 
panied by many translations from the classics, 
which show what an indefatigable band of 
workers the country possessed. It is a pity 
that Count Liitzow could not find room for 
further extracts from the very interesting 
travels in the East of Harant. Portions of 
this picturesque book were translated by 
the late Mr. Wratislaw, who wisely dis- 
encumbered it of the great mass of anti- 
quarian lore with which it abounds. Ha- 
rant’s digressions show him to have been a 
most learned man, but would certainly at 
this time smother his book. While decidedly 
grateful to Count Liitzow for the extracts 
he has quoted from this and other books, 
we must also regret that on an earlier page 
he had not space for more copious excerpts 
from the adventures of Count Vratislav of 
Mitrovic, who was detained in captivity by 
the Turks. This work also the late Mr. 
Wratislaw translated, and his version has 
now become scarce. The original narrative 
is full of colour, and reminds us of some 
of the writings of Defoe. We may be 
sure that that highly ingenious person, 
if he had found a translation of it in any 
language to which he had access, would 
have made a capital book out of it. ‘ 

With Hajek, the old Bohemian chronicler, 
Count Liitzow deals pretty tenderly. No 
doubt his history is full of fables; so is 
that of Holinshed, and so were those of all 





the chroniclers of the sixteenth century. It 
is delightful to get hold of a history in the 
| vernacular at that time; and then all the 
, good old stories of Krok, Prémysl, LibuSa, 
| &c., are there, and in the 1541 edition are 
the marvellous woodcuts. Of course the 

Cech is printed in Gothic letters. To 
 Lomnicky, the poet, Count Liitzow is almost 





too lenient, and he translates some of 
his verses which certainly have more of 
Jordan in them than of Helicon. Lomnicky 
was a sour fanatic, and wrote a curious book 
against dancing, quotations from which arg 
given by Dr. Zibrt in his interesting work 


on dancing in Bohemia. Lomnicky, havin 
celebrated the glories of Frederick the 
Palgrave, was ready in due time to salute 
the rising sun of Ferdinand II.; after 
that he disappears. During the brief reign 
of the feeble Frederick, Taylor the Water 
Poet visited Prague. There Prince Rupert, 
afterwards to be celebrated in English his- 
tory, was born; and Taylor tells us how he 
carried off as a present a pair of baby shoes 
belonging to his royal highness. In the 
Museum at Prague the Bible of the Winter 
King, as he was called, is still preserved. 

After the battle of the White Mountain 
the Bohemian language was doubly hateful 
to the triumphant party, first as a rival 
language to German—and, of course, all 
good citizens ought to speak the language 
of their masters; and, secondly, because it 
was supposed to be the mouthpiece of 
Protestantism. Hence the Jesuit Konias 
gloried on his deathbed in having burnt 
60,000 works in this hated language. Even 
at the present day manuscripts and books 
turn up in out-of-the-way corners, just as a 
short time ago a Slovenish book of Pro- 
testant prayers was found in Styria. In all 
these Austrian provinces the hand of the 
persecutor was heavy. Count Liitzow de- 
votes a few lines to the Jesuit Balbin, who, 
a Bohemian by birth, actually dared to love 
his country and its literature, and wrote a 
book in praise of both, which, however, was 
not printed till a hundred years after his 
death, because it could not pass the censor- 
ship. 

a Liitzow finds a name worthy of 
minute discussion when he comes to Come- 
nius, a man of the broadest and most 
generous views on education; but the 
reader who wants to know more about the 
details of the method of Comenius, for 
which Count Liitzow could hardly find room, 
should study the excellent translation pub- 
lished by Mr. Keatinge of ‘The Great 
Didactic” To this a very good life of 
Comenius is appended, which dwells at 
considerable length upon his stay in 
England. It is to be regretted that the 
poor exile should have sunk in the latter 
part of his life into religious mysticism, a 
common failing of the Slavs, and natural in 
a people who have suffered such rude 
political disillusionments. The renascence 
of Bohemian literature during this century 
is fully discussed by Count Liitzow with all 
due attention tothe great names—Dobrowsky 
the philologist, Palacky the historian, 
Schafarik the ethnologist, and Jungmann 
the lexicographer. The last mentioned 
sold the little farm belonging to him to 
pay the expenses of printing his dictionary. 
Count Liitzow has something to tell of the 
modern poets of Bohemia, chief of whom 
is Vrehlicky, but does not enter much into 
criticism of recent work. He finds room, 
however, for a eulogy of the labours of Dr. 
Jan Kalousek, who has made some valuable 
contributions to Bohemian historical litera- 
ture. 
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Intimate China: the Chinese as I have Seen 
Them. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (Hut- 
chinson & Co.) 

Ir has been said of the Irish that they are 

delightful individually, but detestable as a 

nation, and much the same conclusions 

might be drawn of the Chinese from a 

perusal of Mrs. Little’s voluminous work. 

Her pages fully recognize the corruption and 

eneral dishonesty which exist among the 
officials, and the ignorance and bigotry 
which are to be found among all ranks of 
the people, but at the same time she has 
met with much kindness from various people, 
and has left many friends among the pig- 
tailed and small-footed inhabitants of the 

Middle Kingdom. 

Mrs. Little has much to say of the region 
of the Upper Yangtsze, where she resided 
for some years; she, further, travelled 
westward to the frontiers of Tibet; and she 
also visited Pekin. Her knowledge of the 
country is therefore extensive, and though 
it is to be gathered that she knows nothing 
of the language, Mr. Little’s proficiency 
in this respect seems on all occasions to 
have supplied the want. She is thus ina 
position to speak of the country and people, 
and in these subjects, unlike many residents 
in China, she takes a keen interest. She 
deprecates the political system under 
which the natives pass down-trodden and 
sordid lives, and she sympathizes with 
every effort which is being made to 
improve their condition. Naturally her 
feelings are chiefly stirred by the dis- 
abilities under which the women labour, 
and she is a strong supporter of the society 
for the suppression of foot-binding. Her 
account of the process by which female 
infants are to a great extent crippled for 
life is most realistic; but, like most advo- 
cates, she somewhat exaggerates the case 
of her clients. It is impossible to suppose 
that even fashion is powerful enough to in- 
duce women who have suffered such agonies 
as Mrs. Little believes are commonly entailed 
by binding feet to submit their daughters 
to the same excruciating process. It may 
be that sometimes, in the case of careless 
parents and rickety children, the binding 
produces some of the extreme evils of which 
Mrs. Little speaks in the following extract ; 
but it is a relief to believe that these in- 
stances are rare indeed :— 

“The Chinese saying is, ‘For each pair of 
bound feet there has been a whole Kang, or big 
bath, full of tears’; and they say that one girl 
out of ten dies of foot-binding or of its after 
effects. When I quoted this to the Italian 
Mother Superior at Hankow, who has for years 
been head of the great Girl School and Found- 
ling Establishment there, she said, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘Oh no, no! that may be true of the 
coast-towns.’ I thought she was going to say 
it would be a gross exaggeration in Central 
China; but to my horror she went on, ‘But 
more here—more—more,’” 

‘Intimate China’ is not compiled on any 
plan, but is a succession of chapters on dif- 
ferent and unconnected subjects. The opinion 
of the author with regard to the people in 
masses is, as we have said, not complimentary 
to their humanity. Instead of being polite 
and obliging, they were often rude and 
brutal. She was repeatedly stoned in the 
course of her travels, and on many occasions 
had difficulty in finding a resting-place at 


night. Her sex, she found, instead of 
arousing a chivalrous courtesy, was a dis- 
tinct disadvantage to her, and she had 
repeatedly to submit to the inconvenient 
sumptuary laws current in the country 
with regard to women. 

Of the political position she takes the 
view which is held by most competent 
observers—that it is hopeless indeed. She 
sees that there is no honest attempt being 
made to place the country on its true footing 
of power. The spasmodic efforts which are 
made to strengthen the national defences 


are ill directed and impotent, and no real 





attempt is being made to gain a truer 
insight into political economy than is 
already possessed by the purblind directors 
of the Government. The following descrip- 
tion of a viceregal review gauges the value 
of the national armaments :— 


‘“‘The Review was beautifully set upon the 
stage ; the Viceroy’s entrance could hardly be 
improved upon...... and the rest, too, was excel- 
lently staged...... Then in and out and round 
about darted the Tigers [i.e., men dressed as 
tigers]...... They came on with long, cat-like 
strides, then leapt, then hid behind shields 
painted to represent the tiger's open jaws, then 
strode stealthily again and went through many 
cotillion figures, their round painted shields 
sometimes forming a tent for all the Tigers, 
sometimes a series of ladders. Then fora long 
time men, singly or in twos, danced before the 
Viceroy, showing their skill with two-pronged 
forks made to catch the enemies’ clothes, and 
rakes, and what in the end looked like a highly 
painted japanned table-top. Then suddenly, 
from opposite corners of the parade ground, 
darted wild horsemen, each in fantastic attire 
and on a dashing pony, representing an attack- 
ing force of savages; and the army fired on 
every side at once.” 

Under the present administration she sees 
no possible prospect of genuine reform, 
and regards the deposition of the Manchu 
dynasty as a necessary condition of advance- 
ment. Her chapter in this direction on 
the reformer Kang Yu-wei is highly interest- 
ing, and the picture which is drawn of the 
young emperor trying to buckle on his 
armour to battle with the demons of cor- 
ruption and ignorance is extremely pathetic. 
That there are capable and large-minded 
men in the empire there can be no doubt, 
and in reading the Marquis Tseng’s ad- 
vice to his son, which resembles a new 


| edition of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, one 





| cannot help feeling that if a few more men 


such as he were to come forward now there 
would be some hope for this unhappy 
country. What better admonition could be 
given to a young man than the following ?— 


‘‘From my earliest years I have been a 
student of the ancient sages. Among their 
thousand words and myriad sayings there is no 
sentence more striking or suggestive than the 
little phrase of four characters, pu chi, pu ch‘in 
(neither envious nor fawning)...... As Viceroy of 
Chihli I constantly see men of equal rank and 
abilities manifesting a spirit of envy, animated 
only by the spirit of self-seeking and suspicion. 
If you desire to secure happiness in this life, 
you must get rid of the spirit of envy. If 
you desire to act properly and set a good ex- 
ample, you must abhor the character of the 
sycophant. The one leads to the other’s injury, 
and the other is the spirit of the robber. I 
dare not affirm that I have swept my heart of 
these two evils ; but I wish, nevertheless, to 
warn you and your brothers of these de- 
formities.” 





Lord Charles Beresford has told us that 
China is breaking up, and Mrs. Little’s 
book points to the same conclusion, unless 
some saviour of society speedily shows 
himself. 








Naturalism and Agnosticism: the Gifford 
Lectures for 1896-8. By Prof. James 
Ward. 2vols. (Black.) 

Hirnerto Prof. Ward has chiefly been 
known by his masterly article on psycho- 
logy in the ninth edition of the ‘Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica,’ which marked, for 
English readers at any rate, a distinct step 
in advance in that science. His reputation 
cannot but be enhanced considerably by 
these two closely packed volumes, which 
approach the problems of natural theology 
from the psychological standpoint reached 
in his ‘ Encyclopeedia ’ article. 

One of the most striking suggestions 
made in his former production was the pro- 
phecy that it would be to psychology that 
biology would ultimately have to resort for 
an explanation of the unity of the organism. 
This conception practically underlies the 
main argument contained in these Gifford 
Lectures. Whether he is discussing the 
mechanical conception of the universe, or 
the origin of life and species, or the con- 
ceptions of causality and reality, Prof. Ward 
consistently insists upon the claims of mind 
to be considered as part of the phenomena 
to be explained, and the central fact of 
mind, according to him, is not intelligence 
so much as will; as he puts the contrast, 
‘‘conation is more fundamental than cogni- 
tion.” Knowledge, even in its highest 
aspects, is only a means to an end, that end 
being determined by the desires and aver- 
sions of the subject. He seems even to 
imply that we learn to know nature mainly 
in order that we may act upon it, so that, 
in Kant’s phrase, man makes nature, though 
he does not create it. It is by insisting 
upon this active energy in mental opera- 
tions that Prof. Ward attempts to overcome 
the dead duality postulated by science, or at 
least by many distinguished exponents of 
science, with regard both to nature and to 
God. As opposed to the mechanical view 
of nature, known as Naturalism, Dr. Ward 
insists upon the recognition of mind, with 
its active principle, as part of the universe. 
With regard to the unknowable power 
underlying phenomena which alone is re- 
cognized by Agnosticism, Prof. Ward insists 
upon the community of nature between the 
active intelligence which makes nature and 


the Universal Subject which, he seems to 


assume, has created it. This, in brief, is the 
attitude adopted in these volumes towards 
their allied subjects. 

Even in dealing with the mechanical 
view of the universe, which has of recent 
years reached its acme in the vortex-atom 
theory of Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin, Dr. 
Ward insists upon the absence of any motive 
force allowed for in the more extreme de- 
velopments of the theory, which tend to 
reduce all energetics to mere kinematics. 
The newer physics, according to Dr. Ward, 
reduce the universe to a dead machine, 
whereas, he contends, its truer analogue is 
a living organism, in which, he seems to 
hint, the Divine Subject is the animating 
principle. 
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For in dealing with biological evolution 
Dr. Ward equally insists on the need of an 
active principle within the organism to 
determine its development. This he termed 
in his ‘ Encyclopeedia’ article the principle 
of subjective selection, and in the present 
volumes he carries the conception a step 
further, which constitutes a psychological 
defence for Neo-Lamarckism. The different 
needs and wants of different organisms lead 
them to select different portions of the en- 
vironment—in other words, give rise to 
different ‘‘species of environments,” by 
which the struggle for existence between 
different species of organisms is avoided. 
The man and the ant can adopt the same 
environment for their different purposes, 
and need not compete with one another, or 
only exceptionally, when both the man and 
the ant desire the same piece of sugar. 
Recent biological research has brought into 
prominence this conception of a differentia- 
tion of environments, but Dr. Ward has the 
merit of tracing it to its true source in a 
psychological principle of selection. 

Thus, both in physical and biological 
evolution, he insists upon an _ active 
principle to account for the activity of 
nature, and in both cases it is only in mind 
that he can see any such principle. It is 
somewhat difficult to gather how far he 
would apply his principle to physical 
causality. Logically carried out this would 
result in the monadology of Leibnitz, and, 
indeed, Dr. Ward speaks not unsympa- 
thetically of its modern representative in 
Lotze’s system. What he is, however, 
chiefly concerned with is to deny that from 
the inert masses postulated by modern 
physics any action in nature or life in 
organism can arise. His views upon these 
points will naturally arouse much discussion 
among physicists and biologists, both of 
whom will find, perhaps to their surprise, 
that they have to take into account the 
facts of mind as interpreted by the Cam- 
bridge Professor of Psychology. 

In his second volume Prof. Ward mainly 
deals with what he considers to be the ille- 
gitimate opposition of matter and mind, of 
body and spirit, which has come to be the 
underlying assumption of all scientific dis- 
cussions on the ultimate reality of things. 
He points out that the real dualism is that 
between subject and object—a purely psycho- 
logical one—and that in insisting upon the 
old-fashioned opposition between mind and 
matter, modern science remains on the pre- 
Kantian plane, and thus produces the very 
opposition which it expresses its inability 
to overcome. From the psychological stand- 
point consistently held by Dr. Ward the 
only true dualism is that between individual 
and universal experience, both of which 
consist in an indissoluble linkage of subject 
and object, which can be no more separated 
than the north and south poles of the 
magnet. The universal object is nature, 
known only to us through intercommunica- 
tion for practical purposes with fellow- 
minds, and only to be conceived of as indis- 
solubly linked with the universal subject. 
Whether, and in what way, such a uni- 
versal subject corresponds to the ordinary 
man’s need of a personal God Dr. Ward 
does not indicate. His purpose in the pre- 
sent volumes is merely critical, in every 
sense of the word; to protest, in the sense 





of Kant, against the removal of a unifying 
causal principle from modern scientific views 
of the universe. 

Much of what is here brought forward 
against Naturalism had already appeared 
in detached arguments by thinkers like Mr. 
Stallo and Dr. Martineau, and especially 
by the Scottish school of Hegelianism ; but 
these pages present one consistent argu- 
ment welded together from a novel stand- 
point, and dealing with the problem in its 
entirety. It would be in any case instructive 
to see the Oxford Hegel supported by what 
might be termed the Cambridge Lotze, but 
Dr. Ward’s exploit is something higher 
than this. He opposes each system, or 
attempt at a system, by a rival systematic 
interpretation of the ultimate facts of being. 
That he should derive most of his argu- 
ments from the science which he has him- 
self done so much to systematize is but 
natural, but no less important, as marking 
a yet further advance in the relation of 
science to philosophy. With Descartes and 
Spinoza it was mainly geometry that ruled 
the philosophic field ; with Locke the newer 
physics of Newton had undoubtedly an 
influence, and, as Prof. Ward has himself 
shown, the influence of physics has gone on 
increasing almost down to the present day. 
Darwinism introduced biological conceptions 
into philosophy, and now Prof. Ward brings 
forward psychological conceptions as an aid 
to the interpretation both of biology and 
philosophy in general. The consistency with 
which he has made the application may be 
taken as an important step forward in the 
connexion of science and philosophy. People 
used to talk much of the conflict between 
religion and science. The true conflict has 
always been between the seemingly ultimate 
results of special sciences and the gene- 
ralizations of philosophy. Prof. Ward has 
helped towards the final reconciliation, and 
in this sense his book is somewhat of an 
exploit. 

Many of these pages are taken up with 
detailed criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
views on the various topics dealt with, 
and rightly so, since Mr. Spencer has been 
for over a generation the most effective 
exponent of scientific views on real being. 
Most of these criticisms are effective, and 
have indeed been anticipated by previous 
writers, though never couched in such a syste- 
matic form. They are, however, expressed 
in a tone of unnecessary severity, which 
rather grates upon the reader, and disturbs 
the attitude of philosophic calm which 
rightly enough characterizes most of Dr. 
Ward’s pages. Dealing as it does with 
such abstract and technical discussions as 
that of the hydro-kinetic theory of the 
universe, the categories of causality and 
substantiality (which are practically identi- 
fied by Dr. Ward), and the psycho-physical 
parallelism of body and mind, the book is 
necessarily difficult reading, though it is 
illuminated in many passages by admirably 
clear examples and effective phraseology. 
And as it is literally crammed with hard 
thinking, it must appeal in the first place 
to technical students of philosophy, but it 
cannot be doubted that it will have a wide 
influence on the higher thought of the 
country, and may even do something to 
restore to philosophy the pre-eminent place 
it once occupied in English thought. 
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La Civilisation des Celtes et celle de I’ Epopse 
Homérique. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubain. 
ville. (Paris, Fontemoing.) 

Tus volume is the sixth of M. d’Arbois de 

Jubainville’s ‘Cours de Littérature (gj. 

tique,” and we are not sure that it is alto. 

gether the most instructive of them. One 
of the most readable portions of it jg 

undoubtedly the preface, in which M. 

d’Arbois de Jubainville gives a chapter of 

his autobiography and some account of one 

of his early teachers. The part which a 

specialist will read with most interest ig 

that where the author indulges in chap. y,, 

which is devoted to the subject of war and 

the weapons used in war, in some remarks 
on the disparity of the vocabulary concerned 
as between Celts and Greeks, and the simi- 
larity as between Celts, on the other hand, 
and the Romans and the Teutonic nations, 

The nature of the argument will be suff- 

ciently gathered from the following intro. 

duction :— 

‘*Les lois de l’esprit humain sont partout 
identiques: au méme degré de civilisation, on 
trouve partout des institutions semblables en 
dépit de la chronologie et quelles que soient la 
langue et la race. L’équipement du guerrier 
celte est le méme ou & peu prés que celui du 
guerrier homérique et, pour désigner les diffé- 
rentes parties de cet équipement, toutes les 
expressions sont différentes, d’ou invraisem- 
blance d’un emprunt par les Celtes aux Grecs, 
aussi bien que par les Grecs aux Celtes. Pour 
trouver des ressemblances linguistiques, ce 
n’est pas du cdté de la Gréce qu’en général il 
faut se tourner, c’est vers Rome et la Germanie.” 

Among the details which follow, M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville ventures to suggest 
that the Latin word gladius, ‘‘ a sword,” is 
an adaptation to Latin pronunciation of 
the Celtic word which was in old Irish 
claideb, and is in modern Welsh cleddyf; 
he supposes the early Celtic form to have 
been cladibos. The Latin word, he says, has 
no etymology in Latin. In the fourth 
century B.c., or the beginning of the third, 
the Romans would seem to have borrowed 
the Celtic sword as they borrowed later the 
Spanish sword. But the Romans had 
another word for sword, namely ensis, which 
the author identifies with the Sanskrit word 
asish, in such a way as to suggest that in 
Rome—long the capital of the civilized 
world—the Celt and the Hindu joined 
hands over and across Greece without touch- 
ing that country. So, according to M. 
d@’Arbois de Jubainville’s thinking, the 
political geography at some prehistoric 
time differed completely from what history 
teaches. The author proceeds to establish 
this opinion by means of more compari- 
sons of individual words, the details of 
which we cannot consider here; but he 
does not trouble himself very much to 
explain the political geography which he 
believes to have prevailed before historical 
documents begin. What he says is this :— 

‘*L’équipement militaire dont il s’agit, char 
de guerre, bouclier, javelot, épée, est donc dans 
ses traits principaux un emprunt fait directe- 
ment 4 l'Orient anarien par les Grecs et par les 
Celtes, mais cet emprunt s’est opéré par chacun 
des deux peuples indépendamment de I’autre ; 
il a été modifié, en Gréce et chez les Celtes, 
suivant le génie particulier de chacun des deux 
peuples, sans qu'il y ait eu influence appréciable 
de l'un sur l’autre. O’est ainsi que les Celtes 
ont imaginé de munir d’un banc leur char de 
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guerre, tandisque le char de guerre grec en a 
toujours été dépourvu, comme le char de guerre 
oriental.” 

This is clear enough so far as it goes, 
put for details as to the channels through 
which the borrowing took place we have to 
look to others for enlightenment, such as 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans or M. Salomon Reinach. 

The volume as a whole reflects its origin, 
being made out of lectures delivered in the 
Collége de France, where the audience con- 
sists of two kinds of people: a few students 
desirous of learning, and a miscellaneous 
assemblage of all sorts of people, including 
those who turn in merely to rest or to shelter 
themselves from a passing shower of rain, or 
any other unexpected inconvenience. So the 
text requires on the part of the reader abso- 
lutely no knowledge of any Celtic language, 
and hardly any of Greek ; but the specialist 
will find a whole apparatus of references at 
the bottom of each page. The book is exactly 
suitable for what is called the general reader, 
who will find in it a great deal of valuable 
information. But there is one criticism to 
make of a general nature, and it is this: 
the Celts of the present day are divided into 
two groups, those represented by the Irish 
and the Gaels of Man and Scotland, and 
those represented by the Bretons and the 
Welsh ; and some corresponding classifica- 
tion extends doubtless back to Gaulish 
times, although M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 
obstinately persists in treating them all as 
Gauls. Besides these two branches of the 
Celtic family, distinct from one another 
from as early a time as the Samnites and 
Umbrians were distinct from those who 
brought the Latin language into Italy, the 
Celts doubtless found the countries which 
they took possession of in the west of 
Europe already inhabited by races of non- 
Aryan origins, and our author here and 
there seems to admit their former existence. 
Still, he throws the two sorts of Celts and 
the non-Aryans into the same bag, and 
calls it Celtic; here and there he speaks of 
old Irish law and Welsh law, but there is 
no systematic effort made to distinguish 
them, nor does the author seem to be aware 
how the value of his remarks is reduced by 
this promiscuity of his comparisons. Another 
thing also which strikes one in this con- 
nexion is the fact that, though the affinities 
of old Gaulish connect it with Breton and 
Welsh rather than with Irish and the other 
Gaelic dialects, it is nevertheless with Irish 
that M. d’Arbois de Jubainville mostly loves 
to operate. This may be all right; but it 
is a little remarkable, and we are not 
always sure that the Irish and Welsh laws 
were the same: why should they be? Take 
the following instance, which attracted our 
attention :— 

“‘Dans le droit de l’Irlande, la mére veuve 
retombe toujours sous la puissance paternelle ; 
rentrée Iégalement dans sa famille, sortie, par 
conséquent, de celle de son mari, quand elle 
veut se remarier, elle n’a pas & consulter son 
fils. Dans le droit grec, pour que la femme 
veuve sorte légalement de la famille de son 
mari, il faut qu’elle abandonne la maison con- 
jJugale, et retourne habiter la maison de son 
pére ; alors seulement le pére reprend l’autorité 
que le mariage lui a fait perdre.” 

Here M. d’Arbois de Jubainville speaks of 
Trish law alone, but a page or two later 
he seems to treat it as Je droit celtique, 
without saying whether Welsh law was 





the same or not. It may have been the 
same, he may have looked up the matter 
and made certain that he has facts to rely 
on; but in that case he might as well 
have told the reader so, and not left him 
liable to the impression that he was pro- 
ceeding with his argument rather loosely. 
If he had gone into the question a little 
more closely he might even have shown the 
reader of the ‘ Mabinogion’ whether there is 
any contradiction between /e droit celtique 
and the story of Rhiannon’s second marriage. 
The Mabinogi represents her son Pryderi 
giving her to wife to Manawyddan, son of 
Llyr, and nothing is said of her father’s 
family or its head as having any right to a 
voice in the matter. 

In spite of the general criticism which it 
has been necessary to suggest we have every 
confidence in recommending the volume as 
interesting reading, as everything is, in fact, 
which M. d’Arbois de Jubainville writes. 








Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. 
Edited by F. Storr. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Mr. Srorr apologizes for “the late appear- 

ance’? of this book recording the labour 

and thoughts of an educational reformer. 

He had little reason to distress himself. 

Had Quick been a company promoter, the 

patentee of a new bicycle tyre, the inventor 

of a method of armour-plating, his work 
would doubtless have been out of date long 
ago. If he had been occupied with sanitary 
matters, the eight years which have elapsed 
since his death would have afforded time for 
his theories upon drainage, ventilation, or 
infection to pass into fashion and out of it 
again three or four times over. But in 
England, at all events, educational science 
progresses with a movement comparable 
rather to the precession of the equinoxes, 
and it requires a very keen observer to 
notice any very considerable movement in 
eight years. Royal Commissioners sit and 
issue voluminous reports, educational ex- 
perts hold conferences, ministers introduce 

Bills whose chance of passing varies directly 

as their perfunctoriness—tinkerings of the 

machinery, mostly; yet we seem as far as 
ever, certainly as far as we were when 

Quick was living, from the knowledge how 

best to make the average dull boy—the 

enfant moyen sensuel—take the intelligent 
interest in his mental work that he does in 
his physical; while so far as anything like 
the “organization” of education, other 
than elementary, goes, we seem just as 
much at sixes and sevens as we were before 
Matthew Arnold began to preach. No 
doubt—owing partly to the example of 
individual teachers, partly to the advance 
in material civilization, partly, if less 
directly, to the greater recognition (to put 
it mildly) of the place of games in the 
curriculum, which has, at any rate, the 
merit of having shown boys that masters 
are fellow -creatures—the internal life of 
many schools conforms more than it did 
to the code of manners usual among well- 
bred persons of maturer years ; and this is 
all to the good. But when we come to the 
external forces, to public opinion such as 
thirty years ago was brought to bear with 
effect upon elementary education, it is hard 
to see much advance. Who would say that 





such a scene as the following was impro- 
bable to-day? Under the date March 17th, 
1875, Quick writes :— 

‘*On Monday I was at a meeting at Sir J. K. 

Shuttleworth’s about a Training College...... 
These were we (Lord Lytton in chair), Sir 
J. K. S. [several distinguished schoolmasters 
and others], myself. We had met to consider 
a scheme for a Training College for secondary 
masters. In the middle of the discussion Tufnell 
said casually, ‘ By the way, what have they of 
this sort in France?’ Sir J. K. S. didn’t know, 
but thought it didn’t matter: ‘French educa- 
tion was in ruins.’ I muttered Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, but not very loud...... Nobody else 
volunteered information, or seemed to think 
further information desirable.” 
We have, indeed, a “ Director of Special 
Enquiries ” now, within whose province, we 
believe, it falls to ascertain ‘‘ what they have 
of this sort in France” and elsewhere. But 
it is curious to note that when this very 
question was discussed at the Conference 
held some three years ago at Cambridge, 
not a single speaker seems to have checked 
the d priori arguments adduced, often with 
great ability, on either side of the question, 
by reference to the practice of other coun- 
tries and the experience to be gained from 
it. Yet we find Quick, who knew some- 
thing about the subject, averring that ‘in 
the History of Education not only good 
books, but ali books, are in German or 
some other foreign language.’ He did his 
best to interest his countrymen in these, 
and no doubt most of the eminent men and 
women who spoke at that conference had 
read his ‘ Educational Reformers,’ besides 
being people of open minds; yet almost the 
only indication afforded in the course of that 
meeting, held twenty-seven years after the 
appearance of the book, that any speaker 
was aware of the existence of foreign coun- 
tries was an allusion to the apocryphal 
anecdote of the French minister’s watch. 

Quick, though he published little, was a 
voluminous writer. Mr. Storr speaks of 
forty note-books, from which not more than 
a tenth has been taken to furnish forth this 
well-filled volume. If what has been printed 
is a fair sample—and, as the selection was 
made on other grounds than those of purely 
literary interest, we may assume it to be so 
—the reader will sympathize with his evi- 
dent regret at having to omit so much. 
Shrewd sayings abound, not always limited 
to professional matters, though, of course, 
these form the bulk. Here are a few :— 

‘*The boys make their own world, from which 
grown people and the thoughts and interests 
of grown people are excluded...... The world of 
public events has little interest tothem. The 
world of books still less.” 

‘*The boy who has associated much with 
grown people at home generally brings a free- 
dom of restraint in his dealings with masters 
which is specially the object of the schoolboy’s 
hatred and derision.” 

‘* Our ordinary schoolboy never acquires any 
mastery over even the commonest portion of 
the Latin language, so that Latin never is to 
him a direct means of receiving thought, still 
less of expressing it ; but the words remain to 
him a kind of cipher which conceals the author's 
meaning, till the decipherer ferrets it out by 
the application of certain rules.” 

‘* Reading the papers about matters on which 
one is well informed fills one with profound 
melancholy...... There seems little genuine in- 
formation, and very little desire for any.” 

‘* What strikes me in all meetings for debate 
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is that a man’s influence is not at all propor- 
tioned to his wisdom, but to his fondness for 
hearing his own voice, and partly on the nature 
of that voice...... Nobody is inclined to believe in 
the wisdom of a man with a squeaky voice.” 


Some notes on education debates in the 
Commons, on June 10th, 1879, and 
August 3rd, 1880, are delightfully tren- 
chant—object lessons, one may say, on the 
famous guantula sapientia. If Quick had 
been just a shade less in earnest, there was 
material fora new ‘ Noodle’s Oration’ in 
the minister who ‘‘ says the London School 
Board pay more than the market price for 
teachers, and this must be stopped,” and 
the legislator who 

‘*was of opinion that ‘if a high class of educa- 
tion were given at the expense of the State, 
a sort of communistic principle would be 
introduced which might ultimately lead to 
consequences that could not be foreseen.’ ”’ 

A chapter that must not be passed with- 
out notice is that which contains some of 
Quick’s observations of his own children. 
It is quite certain that no one’s opinion on 
educational matters can carry much weight 
who has not very closely, and with enjoy- 
ment, studied the processes of the infantile 
and adolescent mind; and though childless 
persons have at times attained to this, no 
one can have such inducements to the study, 
and opportunities for it, as a parent. 
Quick’s case was somewhat peculiar. He 
was over fifty years old before he had a 
child of his own, and it is a little curious to 
notice the surprise of the practised teacher 
and learned educational theorist when 
brought in contact with human nature in 
its elementary form. Kentuck’s ‘“rastled 
with it, the little cuss,’’ is constantly brought 
to mind; the miner and the schoolmaster 
are on a level in presence of the mystery of 
babyhood. On the other hand, the theoretical 
study of education no doubt was of value as 
a guide to observation. 

The weakest point in Quick’s doctrine 
seems to us a certain over- suspicion of 
‘facts’? in education. Of course it is all 
very right to stimulate the intelligence and 
arouse the interest; but it must not be for- 
gotten that education has a moral side— 
“scholarship is a branch of morality,’ it 
has been said—while morals deal with right 
and wrong, and are trained by hardship 
and conflict with the irksome. Now “ facts” 
are emphatically a question of right and 
wrong, and their acquisition is emphatically 
irksome. Teach boys to think, by all means, 
but teach them also to know, and, what is 
more, to know what they know and what 
they do not. Nor is it, so far as we can 
see, any objection to a question that the 
answer to it ‘‘must be a crammed answer.” 
If it is correctly answered, the pupil has 
acquired good grist for the mill of his 
reason to work upon. This last remark, 
by the way, is suggested by some stric- 
tures of Quick’s, in which he was, 
all unwittingly, castigating his future 
biographer for a paper set to candidates 
preparing for a Local Examination. ‘The 
truth will out,” says Mr. Storr. 

This book will have to be read by all 
teachers. Whether it will furnish many argu- 
ments to those who press for the systematic 
training of teachers in the higher schools 
does not seem quite certain. No doubt one 


lays it down confirmed in the belief that, in 





the early stages of education, the “how” 
is everything, the ‘“‘ what” almost nothing, 
but as far as ever from seeing by what 
means the “‘ how” is to be taught to those 
who have it not already in them. The 
patient, courageous, sympathetic teacher 
will be the successful teacher while schools 
exist; but will those qualities be best 
acquired in a training college? ‘‘Philaréte 
Charles,’ twice occurring, seems to have 
escaped notice on the proof; and ‘the 
U. U.’s” is explained three times over. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Rational Marriage. By Florence Marryat. 
(White & Co.) 

Tux embarrassments resulting from a hasty 
entrance into a clandestine marriage have 
before now been the theme of novelists. It 
is a theme which obviously calls for some- 
what delicate handling, and is capable 
without this of becoming offensive. In the 
present case the contracting parties are a 
young journalist of the type usual in fiction, 
who “‘ had yet preserved his simplicity and 
purity of feeling’’—we take the author’s 
word for this; and a somewhat younger 
lady of rather Bohemian habits, who lives 
in a flat, acts as secretary to an elderly 
nobleman, and does type-writing for the 
young journalist. She has ‘‘ expectations” 
from a grandfather, but only in the event 
of her remaining single—the old gentleman 
having an objection to matrimony. This 
fact, added to a native dislike to restraint, 
is the inducement to the course of action 
indicated above. How it turned out may 
be gathered from the book. Those who are 
acquainted with the author’s work will pro- 
bably on the data be able more or less to 
reconstruct the story for themselves. For 
the benefit of those who have not that 
advantage it may be mentioned that the 
mode of handling is not that which, as we 
have hinted, can alone make a story on this 
theme tolerable. 


I, Thou, and the Other One. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Pretty Kate Atheling is a pleasant heroine 
for a love story. Her artless wish to 
be “lady of Exham Hall’ is not more 
naive than her author’s whole - hearted 
plunge into the politics of the first Reform 
Bill. With these we have nothing to do, 
except to remark that, even in those days, 
there was ‘‘ much to be said on both sides.”’ 
The social questions of the countryside are 
treated with much pains, but we cannot 
think such a figure as Squire Atheling 
altogether convincing. He is too much 
of a Squire Western for his date, and the 
speech and ways of thinking of himself and 
his wife are more suggestive of the yeoman 
than the county magnate. Nor do we 
understand the ‘melancholy mythical air 
of the English nobleman,’’ nor his attitude 
of superiority to a squire of older blood 
than his own. But many phrases indicate 
the author’s greater familiarity with the 
younger branch of our race. Certain we 
are that ‘‘caste,’”’ like ‘‘ middle class,’’ was 
a polemic word which took its origin at the 
time of the Reform Bill, and would never 
have been used by an English nobleman to 
describe his own order in the State. Apart 
from such minor slips, there is merit in the 





| story, which sometimes has an idyllic odour, 


as of marjoram and thyme. The cuts are 
pleasing, but scant justice is done to the 
beauty of the heroine. 





Both Great and Small. 
Legge. (Lane.) 

TuERE seems to be some difficulty in effect. 
ing a junction between the two divergent 
themes which constitute Mr. Legge’s story, 
For the greater part of the book they are 
allowed to wander away from each other; 
and when they ultimately coalesce the 
reader is conscious of a somewhat artificial 
exercise of the author’s discretion. It ig 
not a satisfactory production, even if we 
accept the chronology which the writer puts 
forward; but it is a painstaking story of 
the earl’s love for the parson’s daughter, 
and of a soldier’s troubles with a passionate 
and inconstant wife. It is a book for 
grown-up people only. The typography is 
Transatlantic, and includes such instances 
as that of dividing the word recollection by 
placing the letters ‘“‘rec” at the end of one 
line and ‘‘ollection’’ in the next. The 
story does not seem to us to be so successful 
as a previous novel by the same author. 


Our Code of Honour. By Hope Huntly, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tus Anglo-Indian romance has its defects, 
but it is pleasantly written, has a good deal 
of local colour, and possesses an exciting 
plot. The characters are not altogether 
pleasing, and the speeches of the real heroine, 
the young lady just out from England, jar 
upon the reader, although she is described 
as high-minded and unselfish. The villain 
of the story is indeed a villain, cruel, with- 
out a particle of heart, and, to crown all, 
conceited and priggish. He is almost un- 
naturally repulsive; still we cannot help 
pitying him somewhat. Though the Indian 
local colouring is on the whole good, the 
author must either have gathered his know- 
ledge of India from books and friends, or 
must have been in our Eastern empire a 
very short time, and long ago. Some of his 
little mistakes could never have been made 
by an Anglo-Indian of much experience. In 
describing a gymkhana at Simla he writes 
of ‘‘ Mussulmans” who “ had tramped many 
a weary mile in their wooden shoes to see 
the tumasha.”” Their feet must have been 
rather excoriated when they arrived. Then 
we are told of natives ‘“‘ with gaily fluttering 
cummerbunds,”’ the term fluttering being 
absurdly inapplicable to that article of dress. 
Again, natives are made to carry ‘ doolies ”; 
the word is used twice instead of dallies, 
which are trays or flat baskets containing 
sweetmeats, flowers, fruit, &c., and presented 
as offerings to Europeans. ‘‘ Kalajuggah,” 
literally a dark place, and a name given to 
snug obscure flirting-places at parties, is 
rendered ‘ Karlajugga.” Worst of all is 
the statement that at a party given by the 
Viceroy artillery officers appeared ‘‘in the 
scarlet of the gunners.”’ These are, how- 
ever, but trifling blemishes, which would 
escape the notice of most people who have 
never been to India and are not well up in 
military costumes. 


By Arthur E, J, 
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ed ti Ce By Lily T 

uf’ o the Consetence. y Lily Thick- 
pA (Harper & Brothers.) 
Even if you are a great actor it is unwise 
to fall in love with another man’s wife. 
And you will not mend the matter by marry- 
ing a rather silly and selfish woman, or even 
by incidentally kissing any fashionable lady 
gho may happen to adore you. We all 
knew such proceedings to be highly re- 
rehensible—according to Mrs. Thicknesse 
they are also dreadfully dull. So the moral 
is excellent. 





The Sport of Circumstance. By G. G. Chat- 
terton. (Long.) 
A snort and very prettily formed romance 
js contained in a book which, in its earlier 
ages at all events, is positively disfigured 
absurd expressions and ungrammatical 
sentences. The latter part of the book has 
more dialogue, which is interesting and 
clever throughout. But why should we 
read: ‘Surely amongst the Beatitudes is 
omission as to not including in the cata- 
logue for benison the merry in heart”; or 
that one lady scents ‘‘man-traps” in 
another lady’s toilettes; or such an awk- 
ward sentence as ‘‘Mrs. Carr was con- 
sidering that nothing short of that care- 
fully-repeated stab in the dark anent her 
artificial coil was preventing her breaking 
her decree of everlasting silence”? Why, 
too, should a passenger ship be described 
as ‘‘H.M.S. Annotto,” and two consecutive 
sentences be found void of a single verb? 
The book has good literature in it; but it 
is otherwise intensely funny, and quite 
unintentionally so. 


A Faulty Courtship. By Edith G. Hoare. 
(Warne & Co.) 
Tais short and simple romance, expressed 
in very homely language, includes a double 
subject. We have the story of the courtship 
of a young girl, a servant at the Tyrolese 
village of Schlausberg, and an account of 
her lover’s family life at Salzburg. Neither 
age of the book is clever or interesting. 
e read various passages as meaningless 
as this: ‘ Following the usual custom 
abroad, the funeral took place a few days 
after the event.” In another place there is 
an indication that the book is intended as 
literature for girls; but we doubt if they 
will find it satisfying. 





Femmes Nouvelles. Par Paul et Victor 

Margueritte. (Paris, Plon, Nourrit & Cie.) 
Turs is a novel with a purpose—to attack 
the French marriage system by a comparison 
with that of the United Kingdom and of 
the United States. In spite of the title, 
the new woman, in our sense, is not con- 
spicuous in the volume. The story is 
chopped off in a “length,” with neither 
beginning nor end. 








RECENT VERSE. 

WHEN we take into our hands a book so 
beautifully printed as Mr. John Cowper Powys’s 
Poems (Riders), sc beautifully bound, and so 
entirely unmarketable, we please ourselves with 
the thought that it is the work of a person of 
leisure, wrought in idle hours amid the fields 
and gardens of some old estate, where rooks 
swing in the elms and the sun lies warm all day 
on the “‘ mixed herbaceous border.” Taken so, 





the book is pleasant reading enough. If a man 
has time to write such pretty verses and money 
to send them out into the world in such a pretty 
dress, who are we that we should grudge him an 
indulgence permitted by his taste and possible 
to his fortune? Another story were to tell, 
however, were this the work of a struggling 
clerk lodged in an attic in Bloomsbury, dream- 
ing of the unattainable delights of wood and 
meadow, and piping his desires in chorus with 
the sooty London sparrows. Like all who wor- 
ship nature with rhymed service, Mr. John 
Cowper Powys’s patron saints are Shelley and 
Keats. Hermes and Diana, Aries and Aphro- 
dite, the Venus of Milo, and the Faun share 
the book with pictures of English scenery, con- 
ceived in a spirit undreamed of in classic days. 
The inevitable sonnet to the Goddess of Nature 
leaps to meet the random paper-knife. Mr. 
Powys browses in the common field of poetry ; 
he seeks no new way. Yet we regard his work 
with some sympathy, because of the evident sin- 
cerity of his choice of pasturage. The sincerity 
of his love, as well as his neatness and correct- 
ness of workmanship, is shown in the following 
lines taken from ‘ Karth-worship ’:— 


Into the grass I fain would grow 
And know 

What hidden powers, potent ministries, 

What endless hands and lips and tongues and eyes, 
What baffled ecstasies, 

Struggle for utterance in the worli below. 


Into the life of leaves above the grass 
I fain would pass, 
And find what sort of regioned angels there 
Twine their entangled hair, 
What obscure nymphs, what dusky Dryades 
Dwell in those ancient trees. 
The general imagery of these poems is graceful, 
but weak, though sometimes a really strong 
metaphor is found. But strength and grace 
do not often come to Mr. Powys hand in hand, 
and here the metaphor is good, but the expres- 
sion banal :— 
Again I wrestle with the wind, 
Again I hear the sea 
Chant like a poet, old and blind, 
His youthful melody. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
‘* Caryl Battersby” and Mr. Powys; _ but 
whereas Mr. Powys generally limits himself to 
the expression of abstract emotions, the author 
of The Song of the Golden Bough (Constable & 
Co.) attempts the difticult combination of the lyric 
and the narrative. One of these poems retells 
the old tale of Pan and Syrinx, and that without 
a single touch of added interest or personal 
charm. ‘The Song of the Golden Bough,’ on 
the other hand, just misses being a really fine 
poem ; the author conceived a good idea, but 
had not the craft to bring to birth the complete 
creation. In ‘The Were - Wolf’ ‘‘ Caryl 
Battersby” has been much more fortunate. 
This poem is strong and simple, and one verse 
particularly stays in the memory :— 

And some have seen through brake and briar 

His eyes, two orbs of mingled tire, 

The man’s regret, the brute’s desire. 
In ‘The Pythagorean’ the motive, with which 
the poem opens, of a simple and austere sorrow, 
is excellent and excellently expressed ; but after 
the first few verses the original motive is 
obscured by commonplace metaphysical versifica- 
tion, and we come to the close disappointed. 
‘The Land of the Green Children’ has the 
charm of idea, but not of execution. On the 
whole, the book possesses merit, though not of 
the highest—originality, thwarted by an insufh- 
cient attention to technique ; it has charm too, 
but not the deepest charm. 

The facilities offered in modern life to the 
intrepid traveller—railways, Cook’s tours, and 
improved hotel accommodation—have much to 
answer for ; and among minor indictments may 
well be counted the responsibility of the pro- 
duction of Mr. George Bidder’s By Southern 
Shore (Constable & Co.). We feel it in our 
bones that it is not Mr. Bidder’s fault that he 
has done this. Had he been compelled to work 
for his living in a respectable City office, and 





gone to Margate or Herne Bay for his holiday 
in the summer, this blue book of his had never 
seen the light. But he saw the Apenines 
and Naples, both night and morning; he saw 
Pompeii and Portugal and the ‘‘Southern 
Shore,” and foreign travel and leisure are to 
blame far more than Mr. Bidder, their helpless 
instrument. There is a class of verse to which 
justice can be done only by quotation, and 
Mr. Bidder’s verse belongs to this class. A 
single quotation suffices, too :— 
A CIGARETTE. 
She kissed it with her pouting lips, 
Holding, in daintiest of grips, 


Mid daintiest of finger tips, 
A cigarette. 


Like love its burning ember grew, 
Unchecked as love the vapour flew ; 
Like glowing love, away she threw 
The cigarctie ? 
The interrogation at the end puts, indeed, ‘‘ the 
gilded roof on the horror.” 

If, after such a cataclysm as that of the dark 
ages, our modern poetry should all be lost, the 
works of Shelley, Keats, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
be all destroyed, and, by some strange un- 
toward fate, the Poems (Lane) of Mr. A. Ber- 
nard Miall should survive, undoubtedly many 
of them would be included in the anthologies 
of the time among fragments of nineteenth- 
century poetry. But we—we have not lost our 
Shelley and our Keats, our Swinburne and 
our Rossetti, and we should include Mr. Miall’s 
verses in no anthology whatever. The ideas of 
these verses, their form, their graces, their 
very defects, all—all are ‘‘ derived ”’—to use no 
harsher term. For example, the ‘Threnody ’ 
from which the following lines are taken might 
perhaps serve had we never had a ‘ Garden of 
Proserpine ’:— 

For her nor day nor night, 
Nor sorrow, nor delight, 
Nor summer, nor the white 
Pure fields of snow ; 
Nor weariness, nor rest, 
Nor light of east nor west, 
Her dwelling is that best 
Where all men go. 
Who wept no more shall weep, 
Who slept shall ever sleep, 
Past dreaming in the deep 
Last sleep of all ; 
They hope not, nor regret, 
They meet who never met, 
They part who never yet 
Went past recall. 
‘The Fortunate Islands’ treats of an un- 
known land; but another voyager also once 
journeyed thither. He called it ‘ Hesperides,’ 
but it undoubtedly occupies the same geo- 
graphical position. If Shelley had never 
written his beautiful ‘ Evening, Ponte a Mare, 
Pisa,’ Mr. Miall’s ‘Penumbra’ had, perhaps, 
charmed us. 
The sun is set; the swallows are asleep ; 
The bats are flitting fast in the grey air ; 
The slow soft toads out of damp corners creep. 
And evening's breath, wandering here and there, 
Over the quivering surface of the stream 
Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 
* 7 * * 


And over it a space of watery blue, 
Which the keen evening star is shining through. 


Thus far Shelley. Now for Mr. Miall :— 
PENUMBRA. 
The far indifferent blue of night 
Broods on the marshes, faintly green, 
Veiled in the soft ambiguous light 
Of evening vapour whitely cool, 
Dreaming over the slumbering pool, 
Wrapping the rushes in between, 
The rushes rustling through the night. 


Night is brooding over the sky, 

And in the heart of the shrouded lake ; 
The bat quivers in silence by ; 

The sound of frogs jars and is still, 
Elusive, like a faery mill; 

And hesitating stars awake 

Dimly about a dreaming sky. 


Dreams, water, bats, frogs (or tvads), stars, 
quiverings—all are reproduced. Nor does Mr. 
Miall disdain to accept inspiration from the 
most modern. Without Mr. Henley ‘The 
Wind’ would hardly have been written :— 


O moon-enchanted night, 

O night of the revelling wind and the laughing light 
Flooding the ether, bigh and inviolate, 

Behind whose mysteries reticent wait 
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Stars unseen for the wonder of the moon : 

O swift imperious tune! 

O wild incessant song, thrilling the surging trees, 
With an echo, &c. 


M. Emile Verhaeren also contributes to Mr. 
Miall’s volume a happy simile and a clear 
picture. 


Long as unending threads, the loug-drawn rain 
Interminably, with its nails of grey, 

Athwart the dull grey day, 

Rakes the green window pane— 
So infinitely, endlessly, the rain, 


says M. Verhaeren, and Mr. Miall’s echo rings 
true and tuneful as ever :— 


All the green of the garden is chill, 

All the grey of the sky is still, 

And across the window down to the lawn 
The patient glittering rain is drawn, 
Darkly falling all over the sky, 

Falling, falling in shadowy threads, 
White as it passes the poplar by 

In glittering phantom threads. 


But quotation cannot do justice to Mr. Miall’s 
extraordinary cleverness in imitation—if we 
may be pardoned the use of this word for what 
is probably a wholly unconscious triumph. The 
resemblance of his poems in motive, in metre, 
in the very line and phrase and figure, to cer- 
tain poems of the great masters is too remarkable 
and too all-pervading to be even faintly shadowed 
forth in any series of quotations ; but each stu- 
dent of his volume may spend a happy hour in 
identifying, one after another, his echoes of 
classic melodies. If the imitation is intentional, 
it is exceedingly clever, and Mr. Miall has at 
least given evidence of excellent taste in his 
choice of models. If not—well, the poems are 
often pretty ; and in choosing patron saints, as 
well as in choosing literary models, taste is a 
very important thing. 

At Dawn and Dusk, by Mr. Victor J. Daley 
(Bowden), the work of an Australian writer, 
is uneven and immature in many ways. As 
the writer says of his own country, ‘‘ Its poets 
stammer as yet, perchance,” but there is distinct 
promise in these pages, some gift of phrase and 
execution. Mr. Daley rather handicaps himself 
by being—whether consciously or not—Cole- 
ridgian and Heinesque. If he can only improve 
his taste, omitting such prosaic interpellations 
as ‘‘ The fact is past a doubt,” and striking out 
adjectives wherever he cherishes a doubt 
as to their real suitability, and write more 
things like ‘ Cupid’s Funeral,’ ‘The Dead Child,’ 
and ‘The Poet Care,’ it will be a pleasure to 
read them, and pass honestly the rare criticism 
that they are good without being ornate in the 
tedious modern mosaic style. 

More Waifs and Strays, by Mr. Aaron 
Watson (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ward & Sons), 
deserve a better fate than to be committed to 
the heedless winds. Mr. Watson can write 
blank verse after Tennyson and a sonnet after 
Keats successfully, and as he possesses real 
fluency, and, it would seem, in addition to 
genuine feeling, enough humour to prevent his 
setting the world right in a hurry with his own 
scheme of desires and vapours, we shall hope 
to see him ascend, without the crutches of 
imitation, some way up Parnassus without im- 
pinging on that most frequented part of the 
mountain which is very near Boeotia. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


The Californians. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(Lane.)—A Daughter of the Vine. By the same 
Author. (Service & Paton.) — Both of these 
novels deal with California as it was forty or 
fifty years ago. To one of them Mrs. Atherton 
has prefixed her portrait, gracefully indicating 
that she cannot possibly have had any experience 
of thetimes of which shewrites. Nodoubt she has 
had opportunities of getting good information, 
and certainly she possesses a vivid imagination 
and a vigorous and fearlessly modern style. A 
study in constitutional dipsomania is not new 
and not agreeable, but it is most cleverly worked 
out in ‘A Daughter of the Vine,’ and, what 
is more important, the interest of the story 
commences at once. ‘The Californians’ con- 





tains more detail, and is altogether a more 
elaborate piece of work. Among women who 
have written American novels Mrs. Atherton 
probably holds a position hardly contested by any 
rival. There are, however, a good many modern 
English women novelists with whose method 
and style hers might be compared. She secures 
an advantage over these ladies in the novelty 
and picturesqueness of the life and scenery with 
which she deals. She is always vivacious and 
clear, she can be sentimental without being 
mawkish, but she seems unable to add the 
touch of delicacy and tenderness with which a 
great writer heightens the effect of his most 
vigorous studies from human nature. In con- 
centration of effect ‘A Daughter of the Vine’ 
shows an advance on ‘The Californians.’ It is 
a pity that the author’s determination to be 
trenchant at all costs has led her in the later 
book to a conclusion which is almost brutal. 

Excessive length, both of narrative and dia- 
logue, goes far to limit the interest of A Passing 
Emperor, by Robert Shortz (Routledge & Sons). 
It is a story of life, first at the United States 
Military College at West Point, and afterwards, 
when the hero and his comrade have been ex- 
pelled, in Mexicoduring the days of the Archduke 
Maximilian, otherwise the Emperor Maximiliano. 
Both sections of the book show the same lack 
of proportion in dealing with matters of detail, 
and the whole volume amounts to little more 
than a wild story of adventure, unsuited to 
boys as literature, solely because there is a want 
of delicacy nearly amounting to impropriety in 
various places. Fighting and military move- 
ments are described with the same care and 
interest that appear in the same writer's story 
of the days of Napoleon in Italy, entitled ‘ The 
Gift of Bonaparte.’ The author in question 
now and then uses phraseology which stamps 
his writing as Transatlantic. ‘‘The governor's 
expected visit did not materialize,” ‘‘ Your in- 
tentions were good, though they did not mate- 
rialize,” are instances that occur in narrative 
and dialogue respectively. The story is told 
mostly in the first person by the hero, a 
cadet of the United States army and a cam- 
paigner in Mexico, and the form of narrative 
adopted is not always successfully maintained. 
We do not think the book ranks high as fiction, 
though it gives promise of more interesting 
work. 

Mrs. Marshall’s place as a writer of tales for 
the young is vacant, and one may reasonably 
suppose that Miss Julia Dorr aspires to fill it. 
In Kings’ Houses (Duckworth) seems a likely 
enough step in that direction. But even 
romances of the days of Queen Anne ought not 
to be written in Wardour Street English. 








PHILOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENGLISH AND 
WELSH. 


Messrs. SmitH, Kay & Co. are issuing to_ 


subscribers a well-executed facsimile of A New 
Dictionary of the Terms Ancient and Modern 
of the Canting Crew, by ‘* B. E., Gent.,” which 
is the oldest regular dictionary of English slang. 
The book, which is not dated, appears to have 
been published in the latest years of the seven- 
teenth century. It is in some respects not a 
particularly workmanlike performance. Among 
the words explained are ‘‘canal,” ‘‘eminence,” 
“idiosyncrasy,” ‘‘incongruous,” and many others 
equally out of place in a slang dictionary ; and 
phrases are often unaccountably inserted under 
words with which they have no discernible con- 
nexion. On the other hand, the writer’s know- 
ledge of contemporary slang seems to have been 
remarkably extensive, and his work contains a 
fund of interesting information which has not 
been sufficiently utilized by the compilers of later 
slang dictionaries. In the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’ the book is frequently quoted, and 
sometimes furnishes the earliest known instance 
of a word or a sense which is now in general 
use. As the original edition is almost inacces- 





sible, except in one or two public libraries, an 
no subsequent edition was issued, this fy. 
simile should be welcome to students of English 
It is curious that the book is issued without 
any additional preface, title-page, or imprint, 

The little book on English Etymology, by 
F. Kluge and F. Lutz, which was reviewed jp 
the Athenewm of August 27th, 1898, has now 
been published in a neat cloth binding by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son. A detailed review of 
the work by Prof. F. A. Wood has appeared jp 
a recent number of Modern Language Notes, 
We do not agree with the critic in every point, 
but several of his observations are sound, ang 
ought to be noted by the authors with a view 
to the new edition which is likely to be called 
for. 

Cardiff Free Libraries: Catalogue of Printed 
Literature in the Welsh Department. By John 
Ballinger and James Ifano Jones. (Cardiff, Free 
Libraries Committee ; London, Sotheran & (o,) 
—A few years ago, when the question of a Welsh 
capital was being hotly discussed, Cardiff's claim 
was met by an inquiry as.to what special service 
it had done for Wales so as to deserve such 
honour. The town need no longer want fora 
reply ; it can, for one thing, point to the fine 
collection of books relating to Wales which have 
been gathered together at the Free Library 
within the short space of only ten years ; and now 
the committee of that institution furnish further 
proof of a desire to serve Wales by publishing 
# catalogue which supplies ample bibliographical 
details of every work in their collection. In 
the same large-minded spirit the history and 
literature not only of Wales and the border 
counties, but also of other Celtic countries, are 
here appropriately brought within the scope of 
what is for brevity’s sake termed ‘‘the Welsh 
collection”; but it may not be untimely to sug. 
gest to the committee that they should set them. 
selves in future the still more extensive ideal of 
a Pan-Celtic library. Much, however, still re- 
mains to be accomplished, even so far as Wales 
alone is concerned, for one looks in vain in this 
catalogue for many an old friend from among 
Welsh books printed before 1600, and notably 
also English works by Welsh authors of the Tudor 
and early Stuart period—as, for example, by 
Robert Recorde, Reginald Peecock, Lord Her. 
bert of Cherbury, and John Stradling, poet and 
scholar. But it is gratifying to note that the 
library contains among other rarities two of John 
Penry’s tracts; the ‘Historie of Italie,’ by 
William Thomas; the ‘Golden Grove,’ by Sir 
William Vaughan, besides a few early editions 
of works by James Howell, George Herbert, 
Henry Vaughan, and John Owen, the epigram- 
matist. But the special duty which devolveson 
such a library as that at Cardiff, to collect and 
preserve all specimens of literature of a purely 
local and even ephemeral character, has by no 
means been neglected—whether such specimens 
be the broadsheet ballads that are still sung at 
rural fairs, the threepenny booklets of local bards 
and antiquaries sold from house to house ip 
the mining districts, or even the sermons which 
peripatetic preachers sell to their congregations 
when on tour. Thus the library has an un- 
usually complete collection of John Frost’s pam- 

hlets as well as of other works, both Welsh and 

nglish, relating to the Chartist movement in 
Wales ; the ‘* Rebecca riots,” which had buts 
scanty literature, are represented by a few scarce 
papers ; while several ballads relating to last 
year’s coal strike have already found their way 
into the collection. Election addresses alone seem 
to have escaped the librarian’s attention. A$ 
for the catalogue, its plan may be best described 
by stating that it is a name and subject cata- 
logue inone. Each book is, in the first instance, 
entered under its author’s name or, where the 
name is unknown, under its title ; but it is also 
entered as far as possible under its subject. 
Space would have been much economized had it 
been possible to adopt a plan similar to that of 
the catalogue of the London Library, namely, t 
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nn 
supplement the name catalogue with a subject 
index, which should contain under each subject 
4 running list of authors, the full entry of 
whose works would be given only under their 
own names in the main portion of the 
work. But in dealing with books by Welsh 
authors there was the obvious difficulty arising 
from the non-distinctive character of most 
Welsh personal names. As an illustration of 
this difficulty in another respect, we may 
mention that the compilers have repeatedly 
failed to recognize the individuality of an 
author bearing one of the commoner names 
after a change of residence on his part, with the 
result that his works are often separated from 
each other, as if they were the productions of 
different writers. The classification of books 
according to subjects will, however, prove to be 
the most valuable feature in the catalogue. It 
enables the student to see at a glance the 
approximate extent of the literature relating to 
any particular subject. Thus theology, hymns, 
and denominational literature assume plethoric 
proportions by the side of social and political 
science or the applied arts. In spite of the 
abundance of poetry, only four Welsh dramas 
(exclusive of interludes and sacred plays) are 
entered under that subject-title ; but the list 
should have included at least one more work: a 
Welsh version of ‘King Lear,’ entered else- 
where under the translator’s name. This, how- 
ever, by no means exhausts the number of 
Welsh plays, for there are other translations 
from Shakspeare, besides modern original works, 
of which atleast two have been repeatedly played, 
one of them to a West-End audience in London. 
The librarian should not rest until he secures 
copies of them. Other interesting features of the 
catalogue are the identification of pseudonyms 
and bardic names, the occasional notes as to the 
previous ownership of particular copies, and the 
attempt at compiling complete bibliographies of 
some of the best-known Welsh books, such as 
those of Vicar Prichard, Morgan Llwyd, and 
Ellis Wynne. Other points of merit might 
be mentioned ; but our high appreciation of 
the value of the catalogue as a_ con- 
tribution to the bibliography of Welsh 
literature will be sufficiently indicated by 
stating that we rank it next in importance to 
Rowlands’s ‘Cambrian Bibliography,’ published 
exactly thirty years ago, under the careful 
editorship of Chancellor Silvan Evans. When 
will Swansea follow Cardiff's public-spirited 
example by publishing a similar catalogue of the 
almost equally valuable collection of Welsh 
books at its Free Library ? 





SCOTTISH FICTION. 
A Lass of Lenox (Chapman & Hall) is pro- 
bably Mr. James Strang’s first effort, and there- 
fore allowance must be made for a certain lack 


of concentration, which involves him in a good 


deal of superfluous and rather tiresome padding. 
The latter consists mainly in prolonged con- 
versations between Mr. MacGrigor’s humble 
parishioners, and these, while they do not 
necessarily bear upon the story, demand an 
intimate knowledge of the Scotch tongue from 
those readers who wish to derive amusement 
from them. The story itself, though involved, 
is written with some force and is full of incident. 
There is a murder case, and the old story of 
betrayal and desertiun—the girl of humble class 
being superseded in her lover's affections by her 
wealthier neighbour. This, however, is rather 
freshly treated, since Jessie wins the only decent 
man in the book for her husband, and calamity 
swiftly overtakes the minister and his ill-gotten 
wife. The deterioration in the Rev. Alexander 
MacGrigor’scharacter and his rapid moral descent 
after severe physical illness are very well done. 
Indeed, throughout the book there are touches 
which imply a grasp of human nature on the 
part of the author that, combined with his 
sense of local colour, should enable his next 
venture to be a much better one. 





The Temptation of Edith Watson. By Sydney 
Hall. (Gardner.)—The temptation is long in 
coming, and not very interesting when it comes. 
A young wife who marries an unworthy man 
has little trouble in resisting the advances of 
another admirer. The story is slight. Its set- 
ting is mainly Scottish, and it is not attractively 
rendered. Written throughout in a dry, matter- 
of-fact, and unpolished style, with numerous 
feminine superlatives, the book is hardly one 
that readily commends itself, though it is quite 
harmless. The grammar is frequently faulty, 
and there is a quaint misprint at p. 98. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts, by Edward 
H. Cooper (Duckworth & Co.), is a queer title 
for a collection of short and slight stories, re- 
produced by permission from a diversity of 
more or less popular and respectable journals. 
Such a collection is at once recommended by 
the obvious fact that the several items must 
have appeared to a certain number of individuals, 
who no doubt are considered by themselves and 
their ‘‘ proprietors ” fairly competent judges, to 
be worthy of publication in the pages of estab- 
lished periodicals, and presumably, therefore, 
not unworthy of more extended circulation. In 
the present case, though the compositions are 
scarcely ever long enough to get the reader 
fully interested, the author displays qualities 
which make one disposed to express a desire 
for more. It cannot be said that the stories 
are pleasant on the whole, but some of them are 
very striking and extremely pathetic. There is 
very little about racehorses, and that little is not 
of much account—indeed, the ‘ Racecourse 
Idyll’ is about the weakest and least lifelike 
piece in the whole book; there is more about 
children, with whom the writer appears to be 
singularly sympathetic ; and of ghosts there are at 
least two samples, not calling for attention on the 
part of the Society for Psychical Research, but 
very effectively and impressively treated. There 
is a littletoo much of the melodramatic, especially 
in connexion with the threadbare subject of 
Monte Carlo and with the fate of the drunken 
Alpine guide ; and there is a sickening amount 
of absinthe, brandy, and delirium tremens. 
‘Two Oxford Pictures,’ wherein the flirt meets 
more than her match, is good, but hardly agree- 
able ; and ‘The Cardinal’ is very good indeed. 
By a curious oversight, the author, to whom 
French is clearly familiar enough, allows twice 
on the same page (102) the following blunder to 
appear: ‘‘deux, quarante; rouge perds [sic], 
couleur gagne,” and ‘‘ trois, deux ; rouge gagne, 
couleur perds [sic].” As a rule it is advisable, 
when you use foreign languages, modern or 
ancient, to look carefully after your ‘‘ proof,” 
lest you find yourself tripped up, as it were. 
‘How Bread came to the Convent’ will be 
decidedly repellent to many readers, notwith- 
standing the powerful pathos pervading it and 
the touching truthfulness of the main picture ; 
for there is something disgusting in the idea of 
a holy sister keeping up an orphanage by levy- 
ing blackmail on the man who had ‘‘ deceived, 
dishonoured, and ruined” her in the days before 
she was holy. The reader is, no doubt, intended 
to regard it as noble, but it is difficult to call 
it more than business-like; it was that cer- 
tainly, and saved the orphanage from having 
to put up the shutters. 

Mrs. B. M. Croker has a pretty knack of 
story-telling, and the Indian and Australian tales 
entitled Jason, and other Stories (Chatto & 
Windus), should maintain her reputation. 
Jason is an amusing scoundrel, and there is 
humour in the way he takes society at Dekna- 
pore by storm. ‘The Right Man in the Wrong 
Place’ is a good bit of farcical comedy, and 
‘My Only Adventure’ may be similarly de- 
scribed. There is tragedy in ‘The End of her 
Tether,’ and the death of the amorous boy who 
so nearly is the last resort of the battered 





spinster. The grim issue of the wiles of ‘The 
Spider’ makes that story almost too sombre for 
its company. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In A Summer Jaunt: a Rambling Auto- 
biography (White), John Strange Winter has 
made an entirely new departure. It is not often 
that a living author describes and analyzes her 
own character and ideas ; but she has gone still 
further, and has depicted herself as if she were 
a man—a husband instead of a wife, somewhat 
after the fashion of Mrs. Lynn Linton in 
‘ Christopher Kirkland.’ That the present writer 
is very partial to her male impersonation is un- 
doubted ; and if she is really as nice as a woman as 
she isasa man, her husband and friends are to be 
congratulated. The young wife whom she creates 
is attractive on the whole, though illogical and 
rather too much devoted to her only child—a 
little of the cow-mother, in short. The descrip- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Winter’s adventures with 
respect to their various residences is rather 
amusing ; and the subsidiary characters at Bou- 
logne—the place to which ‘‘the summer jaunt ” 
was taken—are done with cleverness and a know- 
ledge of human nature combined with evidence 
of a sense of humour not often met with in a 
woman. Her readers may, however, object 
that the girl who plays the part of the heroine 
is a little too slangy even for these days, while 
the whole style of the book savours distinctly 
of middle class. 

THE Anglo-Saxon Review (Lane) is a luxurious 
creation, which is, perhaps, best suited for the 
American buyer. Lady Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, who edits it, speaks of its elaborate 
form as a means to give permanency to its con- 
tents. Claims to be a ‘‘ pioneer” are hardly 
sustained. There is a brilliant show of contri- 
butors; but they have written things of pre- 
cisely similar value and form for fugitive—nay, de- 
funct, and perhaps not deeply regretted—periodi- 
cals in the past. The publication of selected 
‘Letters of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,’ 
and other family records of note, seems the most 
useful part of such aventure. The binding, copied 
from a book of James I., is very fine; and 
seven portraits are well reproduced, with 
‘notes ” as to their value and significance. 

One would not have supposed that in the 
case of a book written long after printing had 
become universal throughout Christendom, and 
printed within a few years of the author's 
death—in all probability from a MS. existing 
in his lifetime, if not written by his own hand— 
there could be much scope for textual criticism, 
In his edition, however, of the Principe of 
Machiavelli (Florence, Sansoni) Signor ee 
Lisio has shown that it would not always 
safe to draw such an inference. The work was 
first printed in the year 1532, at Rome by 
Blado in January, and a few months later by 
Giunta at Florence, the latter being not strictly 
independent of the former. Upon these edi- 
tions all subsequent ones have been based. 
The author’s MS. has disappeared, and no 
immediate copy from it is known with certainty 
to exist ; but there seem to be at least halfa 
dozen MS. copies which can, without much fear 
of error, be assigned to the twenty years or so 
which elapsed between the composition of the 
book and its publication. Very little attention 
seems to have been paid to these; Mr. Burd, 
in his elaborate edition of the ‘ Prince ’ (Oxford, 
1891), barely mentions any of them, and all 
editors after the first two went on copying one 
of these (usually, it would appear, the Giun- 
tine), with such modifications as what they were 
pleased to call their taste might dictate. The 
fact, too, of the prohibition of the book by the 
Inquisition some five-and-twenty years after its 
publication would tend to hole-and-corner print- 
ing, hardly conducive to accurate recension, It 
is pretty clear, however, that at the outset both 


Blado and Giunta took considerable liberties 
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with the text, after the fashion of sixteenth- 
century editors; even though we need not, 
with Signor Lisio, understand the latter’s use 
of the word puliti (in his preface to the ‘ Dis- 
courses ’) as referring to anything but the general 
‘* set-up ” of the book. Thus it was quite as well 
that the text should be overhauled, and Signor 
Lisio seems to have done this most thoroughly. 
Of course, being an Italian, he is unable alto- 
gether to escape from the a@ priori, and we have 
rather too much of inference from Machiavelli’s 
assumed qualities as to what he ‘‘could” or 
“could not” have written, and consequent 
dogmatism about the relative merits of MSS. 
Nor, again, do these restorations affect the sense 
so materially as the editor sometimes thinks. In 
one passage, chap. ix. § 2, for instance, where 
Machiavelli points out that a ruler who gets his 
place by favour of the nobles finds it harder to 
maintain himself than one who has achieved it 
by popular aid, and the vulgate continues, 
‘**Perché si trova principe con di molti intorno, 
che a loro pare essere eguali a lui,” Signor 
Lisio gives the last clause ‘‘ che li paiano essere 
sua eguali,” and we make very little doubt that 
this and not the more elegant version is what 
Machiavelli wrote. But when he goes on to 
accuse Blado of turning the sense upside down, 
on the ground that the prince’s difficulties would 
arise from his own feeling that the nobles were 
his equals, and that their opinion of themselves 
would not matter, we can only say that if he 
knows human nature no better than that he has 
read Machiavelli to little purpose. Of course 
the ‘‘li” is plural here, just as in the next line, 
“non li pud comandare”; and ‘‘li paiano” 
means exactly the same as ‘‘a loro pare.” Still, 
the work is one which must be carefully studied 
by all future editors of the ‘ Prince,’ and it is a 
useful reminder that the fact of a book having 
been written after the invention of printing 
affords no security that the form in which we 
have it is that in which the author wrote it. 
We wish, by the way, that Signor Lisio had 
vouchsafed some justification of his dogmatic 
denial that the edition known as the ‘‘ Testina” 
_ printed at the date which it bears on its 
title. 

Seelenmacht. Von W. Lutoslawski. (Leipzig, 
Engelmann.)— M. Lutoslawski is already well 
known to English students of philosophy by his 
voluminous work on ‘ Plato’s Logic.’ The pre- 
sent book is of a different and slighter character: 
its subject is modern rather than ancient philo- 
sophy; and it presents to us the ‘‘ Weltan- 
schauung,” or confession of faith, not of Plato, 
but of M. Lutoslawski himself. The cardinal 
point of that faith is indicated in the title, and 
will readily occur to any one who is aware of 
the author’s interpretation of the final idealism 
of Plato. Accepting the Kantian analysis of 
sense-perception, and influenced in some degree 
by the speculations of Leibnitz and of Lotze, as 
well as by Platonism (in his own conception of 
it), M. Lutoslawski interprets the universe in 
the most thoroughgoing way as a system of 
souls. In other words, he is a monadologist 
whose monads are animate and (more or less) 
conscious. In developing this view through the 
300 pages of his book—which he modestly de- 
scribes as a ‘‘ programme” rather than a treatise 
—the author is naturally led to criticize various 
conflicting theories. Among the ‘‘false prophets” 
whom he denounces are such favourites as Comte 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer ; while he is specially 
severe on the physiologists who teach that 
thought is no more than a function of the brain, 
and that such things as cells, molecules, and 
atoms are substances instead of mere phenomena. 
M. Lutoslawski, on the contrary, is a firm de- 
fender of immortality, and he has much that is 
interesting to say about such subjects as pre- 
existence and reincarnation, astral bodies, 
spiritualism, telepathy and suggestion, the 
training of the will, the right method of learn- 
ing languages, the proper constitution of uni- 
versities, marriage and heredity, and, in 





general, matters of ail sorts which con- 
cern either the individual development or 
the mutual inter-relations of souls. His ideal 
scheme of society is naturally based on 
Individualistic rather than on Socialistic prin- 
ciples. His scheme of the upper world leaves 
ample room for dzemons as well as for a supreme 
Deity, and therefore there is room also for the 
exercise of providence and miraculous inter- 
vention in this lower world. His hope for the 
progress of humanity in the future rests on the 
persuasion that souls will grow in wisdom until 
faith is supplanted by the certainty of know- 
ledge and freedom flourishes under the bene- 
ficent sway of philosopher kings. The style in 
which M. Lutoslawski expounds his ideal of 
Platonism is vigorous and self-confident ; he 
writes with the enthusiasm of an optimistic 
reformer, a man with a mission. The ardour of 
the apostle comes out nowhere, perhaps, more 
clearly than in the pathetic sentence where he 
reckons it among the most blissful prospects of 
the heavenly life that there the soul will at 
length be freed from the interruptions of the 
dinner-gong. The mantle of the Socrates of 
the ‘ Phzedo’ has fallen upon M. Lutoslawski, 
and he desires the world to take knowledge of 
the fact. Part of the substance of ‘ Seelen- 
macht’ had been published some years ago, 
either as university lectures or as review articles. 
It was then enlarged and revised, and put in 
English dress, but, as we regret to learn from 
the preface, the English publishers were too 
timid to accept the responsibility of so ex- 
tremely ‘‘ radical” a work ; so that the author 
was obliged to abridge it, and translate it into 
its present German form. We trust that, after 
such difficulties in production, M. Lutoslawski’s 
book will now receive the attention which a 
writer so learned and so energetic has a right 
to expect. 

The Old Curiosity Shop (Dent) has appeared 
in the pretty ‘‘Temple Edition” of Dickens’s 
novels.—A reprint in convenient shape of Dr. 
Creighton’s excellent monograph on Queen 
Elizabeth has been issued by Messrs. Longman, 
and will be welcome ; but it would have been 
still more welcome had it been provided with 
an index. 


THe Government Printer at Perth publishes 
Western Australia, written and compiled by Mr. 
Trant Chambers, which is an interesting and 
well - illustrated little paper-covered volume 
upon the colony. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Daniell (good), Messrs. Dulau & Co. 
(botany), Mr. Edwards, Mr. Gray (interesting), 
Mr. Higham (theology), Messrs. Lamley & Co., 
Messrs. Maurice & Co., Messrs. Parsons & 
Sons, Messrs. Rimell & Son (art books, good), 
Mr. Roche (good), Mr. Russell Smith, and Mr. 
Spencer. We have also catalogues from Messrs. 
Meehan of Bath, Mr. Downing and Messrs. 
Brough & Co. of Birmingham (good), Messrs. 
George’sSonsof Bristol, Mr. Murray of Derbyand 
Leicester (two, interesting), Messrs. Douglas & 
Foulis of Edinburgh (good), Mr. Miles of Leeds, 
Mr. Sutton of Manchester, Mr. Blackwell of 
Oxford (good), and Mr. Ward of Richmond, 
Surrey (engravings, Kelmscott Press books, &c., 
a good selection). M. J. Halle of Munich 
sends us an excellent illustrated catalogue 
of English and French eighteenth - century 
engravings. 

WE have also received a thin volume of Early 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the City 
Reference Library, Bristol, compiled by the 
librarian, Mr. Norris Mathews, which contains 
some beautiful reproductions of the finer 


examples. 


WE have on our table Our Holidays! by H. 
Saxelby (Brighton, Towner),—B. Bradshaw’s Dic- 
tionary of Bathing Places (Kegan Paul),—G@uide 
to Promotion for Militia Officers, by Capt. W. 
Plomer (Gale & Polden),—The Case for Uni- 
versal Old-Age Pensions, by J. Metcalfe (Simp- 





kin),—The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer, by 
A. Mackenzie (Stirling, Mackay), — Throng. 
Makers, by W. R. Thayer (Gay & Bird)— 
Robespierre, the story of M. Victorien Sardoy’s 
play, adapted by Ange Galdemar (Pearson),— 
Comrades, by E. C. Dawson (Melrose),—Th, 
Morals of John Ireland, by Rex O’Bill (Burleigh), 
—Sir Constant, by W. E. Cule (Melrose),—Thp 
Day of Recompense, by 8. K. Hocking (Warne), — 
An Epic of the Soul (New York, Whittaker),— 
On the Way Side, Verses and Translations, by 
C. Kegan Paul (Kegan Paul),— Ballads ang 
Poems, by Dora Sigerson (Bowden), — Th 
Theology of the New Testament, by G. B, 
Stevens (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—Besid, 
the Still Waters: Reflections on the Book of 
Psalms, by Lady Simon (Greenberg),—and 4 
Primer of Free Church History, by A. J. Evans 
(Allenson). Among New Editions we have 
Lessons in French, revised by J. Boielle, Part J, 
(Cassell), — Shakespeare: a Revelation, by H, 
Lumley (Skeffington),—and The Private Dew. 
tions of Lancelot Andrewes, edited by P. G. Medd 
(S.P.C.K.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Creator and Created; or, the New Reformation (without 
Compromise), cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Dearden’s (W. H.) Modern Romanism Examined, cr. 8vo, 25 





Law. 
Stephen’s (H. L.) State Trials, 2 vols. 12mo. 5/ net. 


Fine Art. 
Emery’s (M. S.) How to Enjoy Pictures, 8vo. 6/ 
Fowler’s (C. H.) A Graduated Course of Drawing for 
Infants, 4to. boards, 4/6 
Poe's (KE. A.) The Raven, The Pit, and The Pendulum, 
75 Illustrations by W. T. Horton, 4to. 7/6 net. 


Poetry. 
Deluscar’s (H.) Merris, and other Poems, 8vo. 3/6 
Drama. 
Maugham’s (H. N.) Sir Paul Pindar, and other Plays, 6/ net, 


Bibliography. 
Garnett’s (R.) Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography, 


cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Philosophy. 
James’s (W.) Talks to Teachers on Psychology, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Nash’s (H. S.) Ethics and Revelation, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wright’s (C. D.) Outline of Practical Sociology, cr. 8vo. 9) 
History and Biography. 
Byron’s (Lord) Letters and Journals, Vol. 3, edited by R. 
Prothero, 8vo. 6/ 
Elson’s (H. W.) Side-Lights on American History, 3/6 
Forster's (J.) The Life of Charles Dickens, 2 vols., Gadsbil} 
Edition, 8vo. 12/ 
Foster’s (M.) Claude Bernard, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Pennington’s (A. R.) The Counter-Reformation in Europe, 


8vo. 8/6 
Trent’s (W. P.) John Milton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


Geography and Travel. 
Little’s (W. J. Knox) Sketches and Studies in South Africa, 
royal 8vo, 10/6 
Philology. 


Chadwick’s (H. M.) Studies in Old English, 8vo. sewed, 6/ 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Introduction by S. W. D, 
Cutting, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Monthly 
Reissue, Part 1, 4to. sewed, 3/6 








Specimens of Modern French Verse, edited by H. 5 


Berthon, 18mo. 2/6 


Science. 
Adams’s (J. C.) Nature Studies in Berkshire, 8vo. 18/6 net. 
Burbury’s (S. H.) A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases, 
roy. 8vo. 8/ 
Carpenter’s (G. H.) Insects, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 

Haab’s (O.) Atlas of the External Diseases of the Bye, 
cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. ‘ 
Jude’s (R. H.) Physics, Experimental and Theoretical: 

Vol. 1, Part 1, Mechanics, 3/6; Part 2, Heat, 7/6; Part 3, 
Acoustics, 2/6; complete, roy. 8vo. 12/6, all net. 
Masee’s (G.) A Text-Book of Plant Diseases caused by Cryp- 
togamic Parasites, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Robinson’s (J. L.) A First Book in Statics, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Walker’s (N.) An Introduction to Dermatology, 8vo. 8/6 net. 


General Literature. 
Anglo-Saxon Review, edited by Lady Randolph Spence 
Churchill, Vol. 1, June, 1899, imp. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Baker’s (H. B.) Stories of the Streets of London, 8vo. 7/6 
Breslin’s (J. W.) Thady Halloran, of the Irish Brigade, 6/ 
Cameron’s (Mrs. L.) The Craze of Christina, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Clowes’s (Alice A.) Mona, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Colmore’s (G.) The Strange Story of Hester Wynne, 6/ 
Dickens's (C.) The Old Curiosity Shop, 2 vols. Temp 
Edition, 18mo. 3/ net. 
Miniken’s (B. M. M.) Where the Ways Part, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
St. Clair’s (W.) Zobeir, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


ee: 


Schreiner’s (Olive) An English-South African’s View of the . 


Situation, cr. 8vo. boards, 1 , 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Count Robert of Paris, and The Surgeon’ 
Daughter, Border Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Tallerman’s (D.) Markets and Marketing, 8vo. 5/ 
Walker’s (E. O.) A Romance of Ceylon, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Warner’s (C. D.) That Fortune, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
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eo” ~~ 
by FOREIGN. 
~ Theology. 
afi W.): Die Agada der palistinensischen Amoriier : 
ou's mck Die letzten Amorter des hl. Landes, 12m. 
Dubm (B.): Die Psalmen, erklirt, 6m. 
\— Hoss (K.): Studien iib. das Schrifttum u, die Theologie des 


Atbanasius, 3m. 
gh), Piickert (W.): Aniane u. Gellone, 8m. ? 
Weinel (H.): Die Wirkungen des Geistes u. der Geister 
im nachapostolischen Zeitalter bis auf Ireniius, 5m. 


e),— wernle (P.): Die synoptische Frage, 4m. 50. 
= Law, 
Colonel M. v.) et Moch (Capitaine G.): L’Ere cans 
’ by en Revision du Traité de Fraucfort, 3fr. 50. 
and Fine Art and Archeology. 
The Bode (W.): Rembrandt, Vol. 3, 125m. 
zB, Fougeres (G.): Mantinée et l’Arcadie Orientale, 20fr. 
eside Klein (W.): Praxiteliscbe Studien, 3m. 50. 
Winckler (H.): Altorientalische Forschungen, Series 2, 
t of Vol. 2, Part 2, 4m. 40. 
d 4 Philosophy. 
yang | Gomperz(T.): Griechische Denker, Part 8, 2m. 
1ave History and Biography. 
rt I Cramer (J.): Die Geschichte der Alamannen als Gau- 
’ geschichte, 15m. 
H, Krall (J.): Grundriss der altorientalischen Geschichte : 
lev. FP Part 1, Bis auf Kyros, 5m. 
‘edd Philology. 
'  Decurtins (C.): Riatoromanische Chrestomathie: Vol. 5, 
Oberengadinisck, Unterengadinisch, Part 1, Das XVI. 
Jabrh., 10m. 
Science. 
Adamkiewicz (A.): Die Kreislaufsstérungen in den Organen 
t des Centralnervensystems, 10m. 
' Korn (A.): Lehrbuch der Potentialtbheorie, 9m. 
hout Schenck (F.): Pbysiologische Charakteristik der Zelle, 3m. 
4 General Literature. 
» 28 Case (J.): Les Sept Visages, 2fr. 
Chaffault (Du): Histoires Courtes du Gai, du Triste, du 


Vrai, 3fr. 50. 
Conte (E.): L’Enfer, 3fr. 50. 
Deschamps (G.): Le Malaise de la Démocratie, 3fr. 50. 
France (A.): Pierre Noziére, 3fr. 50. 
for Goyau (G.): L’Ecole d’Aujourd’hui, 3fr. 50. 
Héricault (C. a’): Liévin, Liévinette, 3fr. 
Maryan (M.): Annunziata, 3fr. 
Naurouze (J.): Séverine, 3fr. 50. 
Saint-Micaud (Vicomte de R.): Nous avons une Noblesse 
Frangaise, 5fr. 
Vaudére (J. de la): Les Fréleurs, 3fr. 50. 











NELSON AT NAPLES. 
The Hague, July 4, 1899. 

THE questions involved in Mr. Badham’s 
criticisms of my revised ‘Life of Nelson’ in 
your issue of July Ist are too extensive and too 
intricate for treatment in a short letter. That 
I notice that of Mr. Badham at all is in order to 
illustrate his methods of argument when assail- 
ing—most unjustly, as I believe—the reputation 
of a great Englishman, in a matter of that fair 
and open dealing upon which the English-speak- 
ing peoples pride themselves. For more than 
this I must refer those who care to know to my 
revised ‘ Life’ and to an article upon the sub- 
ject which is to appear in the English Historical 
Review for July. The two complement each 





other, 
As Mr. Badham refers to my page numbers, 
), I shall do the same in replying. 
: P. 369. Capt. Mahan ‘is prudently silent” 
as to the release of the hostages. 
i _There is no occasion for prudence nor for 
silence. The hostages, except four placed in 


the hands of the French at St. Elmo, had been 
» | released before Nelson came; but this in no 
; degree altered the military situation. The 
, garrisons were full as able to defend themselves 
after the release as before. If Nelson was 
justified in disallowing the capitulation because 
the time fixed for executing it had not arrived— 
as I consider that he was—the release of the 
hostages and of the prisoners had not weakened 
the garrisons nor changed the conditions to their 
disadvantage. Further, the charge to which 
Mr. Badham chiefly devotes himself is that 
Nelson obtained the subsequent surrender by 
distinct acts of deceit. The release of the 
hostages, having occurred before his arrival, 
has no bearing upon the question of false 
dealing. 
’ P. 377. Mr. Badham quotes me thus :— 
“Nelson apparently did not receive Ruffo’s letter 
(of the 25th) till the 26th was well advanced, and 
in fact not till after a letter of Hamilton’s which 
arrived about noon.” 


The last sentence here—after the words ‘‘ well | 
advanced ”—is not mine, although embraced in | 


UM 


| the quotation marks, and distinguished by type. 
The matter may seem small ; but it is not, for 
it is characteristic of Mr. Badham’s methods, 
as they will be shown in my article in the His- 
torical Review. 

In the same connexion (p. 377) Mr. Badham 
says :— 

“Tf Capt, Mahan had looked a few pages further 
in the same volume in which he discovered Ruffo’s 
letter of the 25th, he would have found another 
letter of Ruffo’s, sent on the morning of the 26th, 
evidently previous to Hamilton’s, and subsequent 
to the reception of the letter of the 25th. This 
letter of the 26th, and a good deal more of extreme 
importance that passed between Ruffo and Nelson, 
Capt. Mahan’s mistake excludes.” 

The insinuation—for such it is—that I have 
not looked, is quite in Mr. Badham’s vein in 
dealing with Hamilton and Nelson. I had sent 
to me in America copies of all Ruffo’s letters in 
the British Museum of the dates from June 25th 
to July ist. These I have not here; but, 
unless my agent overlooked one, I can, speak- 
ing from memory, very confidently invite Mr. 
Badham to publish all within that period, in 
evidence of their extreme importance as bear- 
ing upon the question of Nelson’s open and 
straightforward dealing on that occasion. 

P. 381. Mr. Badham argues that as Trou- 
bridge was violent in act and word towards 
and about Jacobins, he was capable, ‘‘ uncon- 
sciously,” of being an instrument in a gross 
deception practised upon them. The word 
‘* unconsciously ” does not save the charge. 
Either before or after, he knew that deception 
had been practised—if it had. ‘‘ Honor bright 
as his sword ” was St. Vincent's word concerning 
him, which I quoted. It must be remembered 
also that Ball was with Troubridge. Were both 
‘** unconscious ” deceivers ? 

P. 390. Mr. Badham quotes me as saying, 
‘““The record of the court-martial [in Carac- 
ciolo’s case] has not been preserved. It is 
impossible, therefore, now to say,” &c. To be 
just to me he should have finished the sentence, 
**TIt is impossible now to say whether the evidence 
sustained the charges.” To this Mr. Badham 
replies: ‘‘Sacchinelli prints in full Thurn’s 
report to Ruffo.” A report to Ruffo is not a 
record of a court-martial. In the U.S. navy— 
and I presume the case is much the same in 
other navies—the record of a court recounts all 
the proceedings, from the assembling to the 
verdict and sentence, including the full evidence 
verbatim. Thurn’s letter to Ruffo was a brief 
summary, in which—I speak from memory, 
having no books here—there is not quoted a 
word of testimony nor a witness named. The 
comment is very characteristic of Mr. Badham, 
as also is the omission of the words as above 
italicized, which will likewise appear from my 
article in the Historical Review. 

To enter further into Mr. Badham’s letter to 
the Athenewm would be easy. I shall not do 
so, even could I count on the indulgence of 
editor and readers. Mr. Badham has rarely 
stated fairly my arguments or my evidence. I 
am ready to believe that this has been unin- 
tentional, but it matters little whether mis- 
representation be intentional or not, if readers 
are misled on a question like the honor of 
Nelson. In my article in the English Historical 
Review I have analyzed Mr. Badham’s previous 
treatment of Nelson’s reputation. Those who 
care to read it can judge between him and 
me as to the ‘‘care and ‘caution, patience and 
accuracy, attention to minutis, and judicial 
weighing of evidence,” with the lack of which 
he charges me. A. T. Manan. 


I HAVE no wish at present to interfere in the 
controversy which Mr. Badham has raised, or 
in the defence of Nelson’s conduct at Naples 
which Capt. Mahan has undertaken; but I 
should like to say that I find myself in entire, 
if unexpected agreement with Mr. Badham 
when he says that the discussion is ‘‘a task 
which requires care and caution, patience and 








accuracy, attention to minutize, and judicial 
weighing of evidence.” But neither I, nor, I 
venture to think, any one who is well acquainted 
with Capt. Mahan’s writings, can agree with 
Mr. Badham in denying Capt. Mahan’s posses- 
sion of these qualities, even to a degree which, 
to some readers, has seemed tedious. Whether 
Mr. Badham himself possesses them _ will, 
perhaps, be more clearly seen when Capt. 
Mahan’s article in the forthcoming number of 
the English Historical Review is before us. 
That he could not wait for this before making 
his somewhat uncourteous attack on Capt. 
Mahan in the Athenewm of July 1st does not 
speak much for his patience, nor does the tone 
of his letter tell of that ‘‘slight touch of 
modesty ” which would be pleasing even in the 
grandson of Capt. Foote. J. K. Lavcnuton. 








‘HBLYAS, THE KNIGHT OF THE SWANNE.’ 

THE appearance at Messrs. Christie’s, on 
Tuesday next, of the practically unknown and 
certainly unique first edition of ‘ Helyas, the 
Knight of the Swanne,’ from Wynkyn de Worde’s 
press, 1512, is a bibliographical and _typo- 
graphical event of great interest. Ames was 
the first writer to record the existence of a 
copy, and he merely describes it as having 
‘figures and being printed on parchment” ; 
he does not say in whose possession it was, 
and his other particulars are so meagre and 
slovenly that his mention of the book has been 
rather worse than useless. Dibdin in his 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities’ regrets that Ames did not supply 
any further information, and says ‘‘ it may rank 
among the scarcest English books in existence.” 
Utterson, who edited the rhymed version in 
the Cottonian MSS. for the Roxburghe Club in 
1820 (re-edited by Mr. H. H. Gibbs, now Lord 
Aldenham, for the Early English Text Society 
in 1868), states that it was translated from ‘ La 
genealogie avecques les gestes et nobles faitz 
darmes du trespreux et renomme prince 
Godeffroy de Boulion et de ses chevalereux 
freres Baudouin et Eustace yssus & descédus de 
la tres noble & illustre lignee du vertueux 
chevalier au cyne,’ published in Paris in folio 
size, 1504. There were several early French 
editions of this book, all of which are duly 
described by Brunet. 

The ‘ Hystory’ was translated ‘‘into Eng- 
lysshe at thinstigacion of y® puyssaunt and 
illustryous Prynce Lord Edwarde Duke of 
Buckyngham,” and ‘‘some of his faithful and 
trusty servants” caused ‘‘my master Winken 
de Worde to put the said vertuous History into 
prent, at whose instygation and styring I Robert 
Copland hauue me applied, and by the help of 
God to restore & translat it into our maternall 
and vvlgar English tong.” It was printed ‘‘in 
the famous Cyte of London in Fleet Street, at 
the synne of the Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde,” 
in 1512, the number of woodcuts being 44, 
and the number of leaves 74, sig. A_ to 
m [iv]. Itis doubtless the identical copy which 
Ames saw, for it is printed on vellum, and con- 
tains a note in manuscript to the effect that it 
is the only copy of the only book printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde on vellum. 

That there was an earlier edition than W. 
Copland’s reimpression (to which I shall refer 
again presently) was never, I think, questioned, 
for Bagford, among his many depredations, 
secured a portion of one leaf of the 1512 issue, 
and this is now in the British Museum under 
the press-mark 643 m. 9. (7); but some ap- 
pallingly ignorant cataloguer has entered it in 
the General Catalogue with the date [? 1650]. 
The type is so clearly Wynkyn de Worde’s, 
and, in any case, it is so very much earlier than 
the type used in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that it is difficult to see how even the 
proverbial schoolboy could have failen into such 
a blunder. Mounted on the same folio page 
there are two very small pieces, each with an 
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illustration, and these two pieces are said to 
belong to the same edition ; but I am not at all 
convinced that this is the case, and the matter 
can only be settled by comparing them with 
the copy now at Christie’s. Mr. Hazlitt, in his 
first volume of ‘ Bibliographical Notes,’ states 
that the late Mr. Bradshaw had two leaves of 
this work ‘‘in the same type as the single one 
in Bagford’s collection.” These leaves can 
doubtless be accounted for. 

The copy now at Christie’s is in old calf, with 
the name ‘‘ Edward Gwynn” stamped in gold 
letters on the side. It passed into the possession 
of Sir Paul Methuen, the diplomatist, who died 
on April 11th, 1757, aged eighty-five, and whose 
book-plate the volume carries. It is now being 
sold with some other books, the property of 
Lord Methuen. It was known to Panizzi, who 
had it cleaned at the British Museum in 1846. 

When Wynkyn de Worde died Robert Cop- 
land doubtless inherited the cuts as well as the 
type in which ‘ Helyas’ was printed, and these 
were employed in the reissue which appeared 
about 1550 under William Copland’s auspices. 
The types and the cuts are much battered, and 
the edition is in every way inferior to the original 
issue. The following few words, selected at 
random from the portion of the single leat 
already referred to and the corresponding text 
in W. Copland’s edition, are interesting from an 
orthographic point of view :— 

Wynkyn de Worde, 1512, W. Copland (? 1550). 
feldes Id 


feeldes 
done doone 
ape cite 
Iherusalem Ierusalem 
dooth doth 
wyse wise 
labaurs labours 
aryued ariued 
countree countrey 
the e 


It would be impossible to describe the dif- 
ferences which exist between the two issues 
without comparing the two page by page ; but 
I may mention that the single leaf in the British 
Museum—cut close to the text—is signature 
L iii of the complete book at Christie's; the 
text corresponds to Q iii in W. Copland’s 
edition, but the cut of the ‘‘curate” and 
**Ponce” at the head of the page does not 
occur at all in the later issue. 

Of Copland’s reimpression the only copy 
known is in the British Museum, C. 21, c. 67 ; 
it was formerly in Garrick’s collection and has 
his arms on the covers. It consists of 73 leaves, 
and extends from AtoS2. Both issues are in 
quarto and are unpaged. Copland’s edition was 
reprinted by the late W. J. Thoms in his ‘ Col- 
lection of Early Prose Romances,’ 1828, and 
again in the 1858 edition of the same collection. 

Finally, and to prevent a blunder gaining 
further currency, it should be pointed out that 
the statement written in Lord Methuen’s copy, 
and repeated in the sale catalogue, that ‘‘ the 
British Museum possesses a few pages of this 
edition on paper, which belonged to Garrick,” is 
quite inaccurate. The writer evidently wrote 
the note from memory. W. Roserts. 








THE “DRAFT” IN THE TEA TRADE. 
Guildhall, E.C., July 5, 1899. 

THE custom of giving a “draft” or margin in 
favour of the buyer of goods sold by weight—a 
custom which at the present moment has brought 
matters to a crisis in the tea trade—possesses no 
little historical interest, causing, as it did, quite 
a commotion in mercantile circles in the City as 
far back as the thirteenth century. The story, 
as told in one of the earliest of the City’s archives, 
a book known as the ‘Liber de Antiquis,’ is 
shortly this. By ancient custom of the City, 
merchant strangers—i.e., non-freemen— were 
only permitted to reside within the City’s 
walls a suflicient time to get rid of their 
wares, and then only in the houses of citizens 
who were answerable for their behaviour. 
Their heavy goods (averia ponderis or avoirs-du- 





pois) had to be weighed at the King’s Beam, 
but goods sold by the pound and not by the 
hundredweight might be weighed at private 
balances ; the buyer being allowed no less than 
four pounds per hundredweight by way of draft 
(pro tractu). In course of time, as the number 
of merchant strangers in the City increased, 
they found themselves strong enough, as they 
thought, to ignore the limitations and re- 
strictions put upon them, until in the year 
1269 the king had them arrested and fined 
1,000/., and the weights and balances they had 
been in the habit of using broken up and burnt 
in Cheapside. In 1305—by which time a new 
king had succeeded to the crown—a strenuous 
endeavour was made to break the custom of 
giving a draft to the purchaser, and a writ was 
issued to the mayor and sheriffs to see that in 
future no advantage was given to either vendor 
or purchaser at the balance, but the arms of the 
instrument were to lie even after the removal of 
the weigher’s hand. To this writ the civic autho- 
rities made answer that as the custom of giving 
a draft to the purchaser had prevailed in the 
City from time immemorial, and was consonant 
with the City’s charter, they could not, nor 
ought to, change it. This answer brought 
another writ within a very short time, insisting 
upon the mayor and sheriffs carrying out the 
previous order, or attending upon the king per- 
sonally, on a day named, to explain their con- 
temptuous conduct. The return made was short 
and to the point: they would attend on the day 
named. And there the record abruptly ends. 
Reainatp R. SHARPE. 








‘THE KING'S QUAIR’ AND ‘THE ROMAUNT 
OF THE ROSE.’ 

THERE has been much discussion as to ‘The 
Romaunt of the Rose,’ but we are all alike 
agreed upon one point, viz., that at any rate 
Fragment A (Il, 1-1705) may safely be attributed 
to Chaucer. 

The matter is as good as settled by my dis- 
covery (see ‘Chaucerian Pieces,’ Pref. p. xliv) 
that Fragment A is expressly quoted by 
Lydgate in his ‘ Complaint of the Black Knight,’ 
1. 80, where he introduces the expression softe 
as (any) veluét from ‘R. R.’ 1420, where the 
original French version has nothing correspond- 
ing to soft or to velvet. Iadded a further co- 
incidence in a note to ll. 107-12 of the same 
poem, which is even more striking, and should 
have been given more in detail. For where we 
find in ‘R. R.’ 1515-16 the following couplet, 


And forth his heed and nekke out-straughte 
To drinken of that welle a draughte, 


we find in the ‘ Black Knight,’ Il. 111-12 :— 
And with myn heed unto the well I raughte, 
And of the water drank I a good draughte. 
Other coincidences are pointed out in my notes, 
which need not here be recapitulated. 

But my present object is to raise an entirely 
new point. It seems to me that we have suffi- 
cient evidence to show that Fragment A (by 
which I mean Chaucer’s version, not the French 
original) was known to the author of ‘ The King’s 
Quair,’ to whom I still presume to give the 
name of King James. 

In the first place, I find that my notes to the 
poem, printed in 1884, attribute to King James 
a knowledge of ‘Le Roman de la Rose.’ The 
reference in st. 186 is quite clear :— 

And has no curage at the rose to pull. 
And further, the use of the word amorettis in 
st. 47 is sufficient to corroborate this conclusion. 

This singular word was certainly introduced 
into our literature from ‘Le Roman,’ where it 
occurs twice, and in different senses. In the 
sense of ‘‘love-knots” it is only known to 
occur in Fragment A of the English version, 
1. 892, and in ‘ King’s Quair,’ st. 47; see the 
‘ New English Dictionary.’ And in the sense 
of ‘‘sweethearts ” it first occurs in Fragment B 
of the ‘ Romaunt,’ 1, 4755. 

As King James was certainly acquainted with 





. . . one 
the ‘Romaunt,’ it is worth while to look at the 
matter much more closely. 

This I now propose to do, and we shall fing 
that the results are interesting. There are three 
distinct passages in ‘The King’s Quair '—viz, 
stt. 46-8, stt. 152-7, and stt. 31-3—which mug 
be examined separately. The first of these de. 
serves to be quoted at length. As the text ig 
accessible, I venture to mend the spelling ;— 

Of hir array the form gif I sal wryt, 

Toward bir golden hair and rich atyr 

In fret-wys couchit [was] with perlis quhyt 
And greté balas leming as the fyr, 

With mony an emeraut and fair saphyr ; 
And on hir heed a chaplet fresh of hew 

Of plumis partit reed, and qubyt, and blew; 


Fal of quaking spangis bricht as gold 
Forgit of shap lyk to the amorettis, 

new, 80 fresh, so plesant to behold, 
The plumis eek lyk to the flour-jonettis ; 
And othir of sbap lyk to the [round crokettis] ; 
And abuve al this, ther was, wel I woot, 
Beauty eneuch to mak a world to dote. 


About hir nek, qubyt as the fyr amail, 

A gudly cheyn of smal orfevery, 

Quhbarby ther heng a ruby, without fail, 

Lyk to an herté shapen verily, 

That, as a spark of low, so wantonly 

Semit berning upon bir quhyté throte ; 

Now gif ther was gud party, god it woot! 
The key resides in the words amail, which 
means ‘‘enamel,” and amorettis, as noted 
above. If we turn to Chaucer’s version, we do 
not precisely find amail, but we find ameled, 
enamelled, in 1. 1080; and in the very next 
line we find the passage we want. I only quote 
such lines as are material :— 

Aboute hir nexke, of gentil entaile, 

Was shet the riche chevesaile, 

In which ther was ful gret plentee 

Of stones clere and bright to see...... 

Ruhyes there were, saphyrs, jagounces, 

And emerauds, more than two ounces. 

But al bifore, ful sotilly, 

A fyn carboucle set saugh I. 

The stoon so cleer was and so bright 

That, also sone as it was night, 

Men mighte seen to go, for nede, 

A myle or two, in lengthe and brede ; 

Such light [tho] sprang out of the stoon. 
Here we find the emeraut, the saphyr, and the 
ruby, as well as the phrase ‘‘ About hir nek.” 
But it is of more importance to observe that 
the King’s ‘“‘ruby” has the precise quality of 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ carboucle,” or carbuncle, viz., that 
of burning like a spark of low, i.e., of flame. 
And now that we have the clew, we can find 
more not far away. For in ‘R. R.’ ll. 1006- 
1032, just above, is the description of the per- 
sonification of Beauty, with ‘‘hir tresses yelowe,” 
immediately followed by the description of 
Riches, who was famous for her rich attire. 
We have already had the emerald and _ the 
sapphire. The chaplet is not far off; in fact, 
‘R. R.’ has three chaplets ; see Il. 563, 845, 908. 
Of ‘bright gold” there is plenty; the two 
lines preceding ‘‘ About hir nekke ” are the 
following :— 

And with a bend of gold tasseled, 

And knoppes fyne of gold ameled. 
Then come the amorettes (‘R. R.’ 892) painted 
on Cupid’s garment, which was everywhere 

Y-portreyd and y-wrought with floures 

By dyvers medling of coloures, 
and such colours would naturally include ‘‘ reed, 
and quhyt, and blew.” I think this is sufficient 
to show that we are really on the trail. And 
perhaps it justifies us in reading plumis paintit 
instead of plumis partit. The tissew in ‘ K. Q.' 
st. 49 is from ‘R. R.’ 1104. 

The second passage, stt. 152-7, does not con- 
tain much from the ‘Romaunt,’ but there is 
something. The poet travels ‘‘endlang 4 
river,” which puts us on the scent; cf. ‘‘The 
river-syde costeying,” ‘R. R.’ 134. We can now 
compare the following passages :— 

Endlang a river, plesant to bebold...... 
uhar, through the gravel, bricht as ony a. 
he cristal water ran so clere and cold.—‘ K. Q.’ 152. 
Toward a river I gan me dresse, 
That I berde renne faste by ; 
For fairer playing non saugh I 
Then playen me by that riveer...... 
Cleer was the water, and as cold, &c.—‘ R. R.’ 110. 
The bright gravel is not far off, viz., in]. 127 :— 
With gravel, ful of stones shene. 


In stt. 154-7 we have a mention of fruit-trees, 
followed by the remarkable account of all sorts of 
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pee 
als. The ‘Romaunt’ contains plenty of fruit- 
trees in Il. 1359-1400 (we shall have them again 
below) ; and though the list of fruit-trees is not 
followed by an account of a menagerie, we find 
the hint of one in the succeeding lines, ll. 1401- 
1408; and we actually there encounter ‘ the 
Jitil squerel, ful of businesse,” and “ the rial 
hart, the coning, and the ro.” For what says 
the ‘Romaunt’ /— 

Ther mighte men does and roes y-see, 

And of squirels ful greet plentee, 


From bough to bough alwey leping ; 
Conies ther were also pleying. 

A consideration of the third passage, stt. 31-3, 
will confirm the preceding conclusions, and will 
bring us at last face to face with Chaucer’s own 
words :— 

Now was ther maid fast by the touris wal 

A gardin fair, and in the corneris set 

An herber grene, with wandis long and smal 
Railit about; and so with treis set 

Was al the place, and hawthorn-hegis knet, 
That lyf was non, walking ther forby, 

That might within scars ony wight aspy. 


So thik the bewis and the levis grene 
Beshadit al the aleyes that ther wer. 


And on the smalé grené twistis sat 

The litil sweté nightingale, and song...... 
This takes us back, as I said it would, to the 
list of fruit-trees, especially 1]. 1387-1400. And 
it is worth while to notice that Chaucer himself 
was the first person to reproduce the original 
passage, in his ‘ Book of the Duchesse,’ 416- 
442, where he tells us that he saw green groves, 
so thick with trees and leaves that there was 
shadow everywhere below; and then he imme- 
diately introduces (in the proper place) the hart 
and hind, does, roes, and squirrels, and more 
beasts than Argus could count. 

For the ‘‘gardin fair” and ‘‘the wal” and 
“the nightingale,” eee ‘R. R.’ 136 and 644, 
138 and 78. The rest of the passage is more 
significant. 

The original passage in ‘ R. R.’ 1391-1400 is 
as follows :— 

These trees were set, that I devyse, 

Oon from another, in assyse, 

Five fadome or sixe, I trowe so, 

But they were hye and grete also: 

And for to kepe out wel the sonne, 

The croppes were so thikke y-ronne, 

And every braunch in other knet, 

And ful of greve leves set, 

That sonne mighte noon descende, 

Lest [it] the tendre grasses shende. 
And here it is at last that we come upon the 
very Chaucer. For I have shown (‘ Works,’ 
vol. vi. p. xxiii) that our great poet, with all 
his nicety and care in the selection of rhymes, 
frequently adopts Kentish forms, using ken for 
kin (‘Bk. Duch.,’ 438), fulfelle for fulfille 
(‘Troil.,’ iii. 510), kesse for kisse (‘C. T.,’ 
E 1057), knette for knitte (‘ Mars,’ 183, ‘ Parl. 
Foules,’ 438), and knet for knit, as in the present 
passage. But what business, we may well ask 
in amazement, had a Scotchman with a Kentish 
form? He knew perfectly well that the form 
natural to him was knit, for he uses itin st. 194, 
where he rhymes it with wit and it. The con- 
clusion is obvious: he saw that Chaucer used 
knet as a convenient rhyme with set, so he knew 
that he had authority for doing the same. In 
other words, he was not only familiar with ‘ Le 
Roman de la Rose,’ but he was acquainted with, 
and practically quotes, the very words of 
Chaucer’s own translation. 

Water W. SKEAT. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Tue book on ‘ The Message and Position 
of the Church of England,’ by the Rev. 
Arthur Galton, curate of Windermere, 
which Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are to 
publish, will be ushered in by a preface 
dealing with the royal supremacy, by 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of ‘John 
Inglesant.’ In the course of it Mr. Short- 
house writes as follows :— 

“Springing from the worst traditions of 
decadent pagan Rome, the Papal system 


never was a Church. It never was anything 
but a propagandist machine for extracting 
forced obedience and alms from an ignorant, a 
deceived, and a terrified world. The Papal 
Curia is founded upon falsehood, and falsehood 
enters, consciously or unconsciously, willingly 
or unwillingly, into the soul of every human 
creature that comes under its influence. It has 
poisoned the wells of religious life. Its story 
is one of horror, and of crime, and of cruelty. 
AsI have said elsewhere, it always has been, 
and is now, the enemy of the human race.” 

THERE are to be lively doings at Cardiff 
at the Eisteddfod. On Monday week, 
July 17th, the Mayor, Sir Thomas Morel, 
is to receive the delegates of some twelve 
or fifteen societies (Irish, Highland, Manx, 
and Breton) at the Public Library. On the 
Tuesday there will be a procession of the 
Gorsedd, the town council, the Welsh 
societies, and the delegations to the Gor- 
sedd circle, and Lord Castletown will de- 
liver his invitation to the Gorsedd to the 
Pan-Celtic Congress in August, 1900. In 
the course of the day the United Gaelic 
delegation, comprising the delegates from 
Ireland, the Highlands, and the Isle of 
Man, will be received on the platform of 
the Pavilion, and the Breton delegation will 
be received by the United Insular Celts. 

Tue Senate of London University was 
unable at its last meeting to come to 
any decision in regard to the proposed 
migration to the Imperial Institute, and 
the consideration of the report was post- 
poned. Most of the bodies to whom the 
Statutory Commission forwarded their draft 
statutes for comment and suggestion have 
taken such action as they deemed fit in 
the circumstances ; but it is now apparently 
impossible to comply with the terms of the 
Act of Parliament in time to give these 
statutes the force of law during the current 
year. 

Mr. F. W. Watker, High Master of 
St. Paul’s School, and formerly High Master 
of Manchester Grammar School, has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
from Victoria University. Amongst others 
who were'similarly honoured on the same 
occasion was Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Prin- 
cipal of Newnham Oollege. 

Str Henry Toompson has rearranged and 
rewritten much of the material of his work 
on ‘ Modern Cremation,’ and a third edition of 
the book—bringing the history of the practice 
of cremation and of the work of the Crema- 
tion Society of England up to the present 
time, and affording a more complete epitome 
of the subject than the original work was 
designed to be, or, indeed, could have been 
at the time of its appearance—will be pub- 
reg immediately by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

Tue address which Mr. Bodley delivered 
last month in Paris before the Société 
d’ Economie Sociale will appear in the North 
American Review for August. The title of 
the English version is ‘French Anglomania 
and Pessimism,’ and it is a rare example of 
a translation by an English author of his 
own French work. Mr. Bodley’s original 
French discourse will be published in a 
subsequent number of the Réforme Sociale, 
the organ of Le Play’s society. 


From the United States comes the 
report of the decease of Mrs. Emma 





Southworth, of Alexandria, Virginia. 


Her maiden name was Nevitte, and she 
was born at Washington, D.C., in 
1818, and married in 1841. Her novels 
were extremely numerous. The first was 
published as a book in 1849; and twenty 
years later an edition of her ‘‘ complete 
works” was issued in twenty-nine volumes. 
Though some were republished in England, 
yet she was never widely known nor 
popular as a novelist in this country. Since 
1869 there have been numerous additions 
to her writings, mainly fiction. She was 
best known, perhaps, as one of the first 
women novelists of the Southern States 
of the Union. 

An educational experiment which seems 
to be worthy of further development is 
being tried at Bradford. A certain number 
of highly competent teachers are to be sent 
from Paris to the higher schools of Brad- 
ford, and an equal number of teachers will 
proceed from Bradford to conduct English 
classes in Paris. These mutual engage- 
ments are to extend over one year. 

Tue contract for printing the Calendars 
issued by the Master of the Rolls has lately 
passed into the hands of yet another pro- 
vincial firm, the one that previously took it 
having resigned it. Perhaps the Treasury 
would have done well to continue the 
arrangement with Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. It is not always wise to take the 
lowest tender. 

Tue Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to expand the evening classes for 
commercial instruction, hitherto held under 
its auspices at the University College, into 
a fully equipped day School of Commerce, 
on the systematic and comprehensive plan 
which has for some time past been adopted 
in several countries on the Continent. 

M. Vicror Cuersuiiez, who died on 
Saturday last in his seventieth year, was a 
writer of many excellent novels, although 
perhaps none of them attained an indis- 
putable position. He was born at Geneva, 
where his father was Professor of Latin and 
Greek at the University, and after the 
Franco-Prussian war he asserted his right, 
as a descendant of Huguenot ancestors, to 
French nationality. He had _ studied 
philosophy at Bonn and Berlin, and his 
novels marked the transition from the 
romantic novel to the psychological. He 
had abundant knowledge and he was an 
observant student of character, but he did 
not always succeed in projecting his per- 
sonages on the stage, and giving them life 
independent of their creator. He set the 
fashion in France of the novel of Slavonic 
life by two of his earliest books, ‘ Le Comte 
Kostia’ (1863) and ‘L’Aventure de Ladis- 
las Bolski’ (1869). Perhaps those most 
read in England were ‘Meta Holdenis’ 
and ‘Samuel Brohl et Cie.’ His end was 
hastened by the loss of his elder son. He 
had a new work of fiction on the stocks 
which was to appear in the autumn. His 
admirable book on Greek sculpture, ‘Un 
Cheval de Phidias,’ also deserves mention. 
He was elected a member of the French 
Academy in December, 1881. 

Ir is an extremely curious feature of 
Indian linguistic science that the grammar 
of living languages has been in some cases 
set forth in a dead language in the same 





style of oracular brevity as Sanskrit itself. 
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Burnell called attention to the extant gram- 
mars of this kind written in Sanskrit, but 
describing some of the living languages of 
South India. Mr. G. A. Grierson has 
recently discovered at the extreme opposite 
end of India, Kashmir, another example 
composed only twenty years ago (‘The 
Kacmiracabdimrita,’ by Icvara - Kaula, 
edited by G. A. Grierson ; Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). He has added notes 
and indices to the text, and has likewise 
published an account (shortly to be reissued) 
of the grammar in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. Other results of his study 
of this important language will doubtless 
be incorporated in the useful Linguistic 
Survey of India on which he is officially 
engaged. 

We may congratulate Prof. Heinrich 
Diintzer on his eighty-sixth birthday, which 
he is going to celebrate next Wednesday. 
He has just issued at Leipzig an auto- 
biographical sketch entitled ‘Mein Beruf 
als Ausleger, von 1835-1868,’ in which he 
gives an account of his amazing literary 
activity during that period. The mono- 
graph has both an intrinsic and _his- 
torical interest. It affords us an insight 
into a distinguished scholar’s workshop, and 
throws some light on the ardour—not to 
say passion — with which literary contro- 
versies are carried on in Germany. Since 
the last-named year Diintzer has inde- 
fatigably continued his work as an inter- 
preter of German classics, and it is to be 
hoped that he will be able to publish before 
his next year’s birthday an account of his 
activity from 1868 to the end of the century. 


Tu£ number of students now attending 
the universities of Germany amounts to 
33,563, which is an increase of 1,300 over 
that of last summer. That total includes 
2,284 <Auslinder from nearly every part of 
the globe. It is a curious fact that the 
number of students in law, philology, and 
mathematics shows an increase, whilst those 
occupied with theology and medicine have 
diminished. 

Amone the recent Parliamentary Papers 
we note the Statement exhibiting the Moral 
and Material Progress of India, 1897-8 
(1s. 1ld.); Return of Voluntary Schools 
Closed (1d.); Report on the Uganda Rail- 
way (ls. 2d.); Intermediate Education, 
Wales, Report (2d.); Letters of the Educa- 
tion Department sanctioning the Imposition 
of Fees on Pauper Children (1d.); and 
National Portrait Gallery Report (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


oe 


Tue title of Prof. W. C. McIntosh’s Resources 
of the Sea (Clay) is misleading, even with the 
somewhat verbose amplification on the title- 
page—‘* As shown in the scientific experiments 
to test the effects of trawling and of the closure 
of certain areas off the Scottish shores.” The 
title might more lucidly have run ‘An Impeach- 
ment of the Scottish Fishery Board, with some 
Remarks in Defence of Trawlers.’ The author 
attempts in his first chapter to show that, ‘‘ with 
some exceptions, the fauna of the open sea, from 
its nature and environment, would appear, to a 
large extent, to be independent of man’s influ- 
ence”; but there are important exceptions, not 
all of which he cites. It is true that migratory 
fish—herring, sprats, cod, haddock, and the 
like—are able apparently to withstand the 





attacks of fishermen, but this does not seem to 
be the case with animals which are fixed (like 
oysters), which always remain close to one spot 
(like lobsters), or which seem not to move from 
a limited area (like adult soles). The House of 
Commons Select Committee of 1893, which had 
before it more accurate scientific and statistical 
evidence than any previous inquiry, reported 
that 

“when we turn to the great fishing-grounds of the 
North Sea, from the evidence which has been given 
by all persons interested in the fisheries, whether 
trawlers or linesmen, whether smack-owners or 
fishermen, whether scientific experts or statisticians, 
there seems to be no doubt that a considerable dimi- 
nution has occurred among the more valuable classes 
of flat fish, especially among soles and plaice, and 
that this diminution must be attributed to over- 
fishing by trawlers in certain localities...... The great 
falliug-off, too, in the size of the flat fish caught on 
the older tishing grounds in the North Sea is alsoa 
matter of universal observation.’ 

Even Prof. McIntosh admits that diminution in 
size is a consequence of heavy fishing, but he 
does not attempt to account for it. It has been 
suggested in explanation that larger fish produce 
not only more eggs (as is admitted), but also 
more vigorous young, which in their turn will 
grow larger than those which are produced by 
small and barely mature fish. Just as the 
slaughter of men of best physique in protracted 
war is said to involve an enfeeblement of the 
national stock, and the destruction of the finest 
stags to have resulted in the disappearance from 
Scotland of first-rate ‘‘ heads,” so the capture 
of the largest specimens appears to be producing 
a dwarf population of non-migratory fish. Much 
of the second chapter (in which is an interesting 
account of the present state of Scottish fisheries) 
has already appeared elsewhere ; unfortunately 
so, because in its present shape it will be some- 
what bewildering to an Englishman who is not 
already abreast of the question, for the want. of 
a short historical preface. Briefly, the chronic 
agitation of liners against trawlers, producing 
an agitation which appears to have been utilized 
for political purposes, resulted in the appoint- 
ment of Lord Dalhousie’s Trawling Commission 
in 1883-5, to which the author acted as scientific 
adviser. The recommendation of this Com- 
mission, with which the present volume is con- 
cerned, runs :— 

“In recommending, however, that experiments 

should be made to test the effect of trawling, it is 
obvious, as we have already pointed out, that, if 
they are to be successfully carried on, power must 
be given to the authorities superintending them to 
prohibit trawling or any form of fishing in certain 
places for such time as may be necessary.” 
In the North this work was entrusted to the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, who have closed 
four distinctive areas to trawlers. The result of 
twelve years of experiment is now reviewed by 
Prof. McIntosh. He devotes four chapters and 
thirty-two tables to a detailed criticism of the 
Board's observations, methods, and conclusions. 
It is important to remember in this connexion 
that he has for many years held a prominent 
position in scientific fishery work, that he was him- 
self for three years a member of the Board, and is 
therefore thoroughly conversant with the whole 
question. His views are best given in his own 
words ; and the matter is so important to the 
commonwealth, the area of ground closed to 
fishermen so large, and the responsibility of the 
Board so weighty, as to justify the fullest quota- 
tion :— 

“ The uniformity of the resuitsof the observations 
and experimentsin [the fourareasselected for closure 
to trawlers] is worthy of note, for in none can it be 
said that a substantial increment ora great diminu- 
tion has occurred ; in none have the fishes increased 
generally in size, or varied in kinds from what they 
have always been...... A careful review of the subject 
and of the fish-fauna in the Moray Frith indicates 
the absence of substantial data (1) for instituting 
the closure, and (2) for its continuance. If the re- 


sults of the experiments in St. Andrews Bay and in 
the Forth had been such as to warrant the closure 
of a single square mile of the Moray Frith. then the 
| bold step of shutting trawlers out of 2,000 square 


miles in this area would at least have merited the 
respect due to resolute and masterful methods, So 
responsible a body as the Fishery Board for Scot. 
land will probably produce its reasons for such q 
step. So far as they have been disclosed, they ar 
by no means convincing ; indeed, a careful Search of 
the entire work of the ‘ Garland,’ of collateral fishery 
evidence, and of the history of the Scotch fisheries 

fails to afford an explanation......[We find] only vagye 
statements as the grounds for important measures 

Thus, two thousand square miles of the sea were 
closed, and kept closed, besides schemes for further 
closures, because—‘ The conclusions point to the 
closure of the offshore areas during spawning time 
but the size and precise position of the areas that 
should be closed in relation to any given part of the 
territorial waters have not yet been well determined: 
nor, indeed, the situations and extent of the principal 
breeding grounds.’ A perusal of the foregoing 
chapters, and a close scrutiny of the tables, it may 
be, will enable those who give earnest attention tg 
the subject to reach very different conclusiong...,,, 
Now what are the results of the ten years’ work jp 
the Moray Frith? They simply show that this areg 
is very much as it was in 1884, and that the closure 
would not appear to affect it any more than the 
open fishing.” 

In detail, the exposure of the unscientific 
methods of the Board is most sweeping. It 
would be instructive to find out what they have 
cost the country, not only in expenditure by the 
Board, but also in policing the closed areas by 
cruisers and gunboats, and in the closure of 
thousands of square miles of reproductive water 
to trawlers. It is arelief to turn from this, and 
to find that a naturalist of such weight and 
with such opportunities as Prof. McIntosh con. 
cludes that there is no immediate cause to fear 
the depletion of the fisheries as a whole. As the 
good Father Prout punned long ago, 


‘*time enough to fear a general stoppage, when the 
run on the Dogger Bank shall have produced a failure 
—when the shoals of the teeming north shall have 
refused to meet their engagements in the suuny 
south, and the drafts of the net shall have been 
dishonoured.” 


Prof. McIntosh is to be congratulated on his 
successful and courageous criticism ; we hope it 
may bear fruit. 





SIR W. H. FLOWER, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S, 


By the death of Sir William Flower inuseums 
have lost the best exponent of their aims and 
uses, zoulogy a patient and accurate observer 
who made serious, though not striking additions 
to the sum of our knowledge, and London 
society an unwearied attendant. Born in 1831, 
he received his preliminary education at Uni- 
versity College, London, at a time when the 
teachers were men of exceptional ability, and 
when the students included such men as the 
present President of the Royal Society, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the 
President-elect of the British Association. 
Turning to the medical school of the Middlesex 
Hospital, he became the pupil of Campbell de 
Morgan and Alexander Shaw ; armed with the 
surgical knowledge thus gained, he entered the 
63rd Regiment of Foot, where his senior was 
the gifted but eccentric Robert Lewins, who 
gladly left the surgical work in the Crimea to 
his young assistant. 

After the conclusion of peace F:ower left the 
army, and in 1859 joined the staff of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. Here he found his first oppor- 
tunity in the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Museum of Anatomy. So well did he arrange 
it that, when the post of Conservator of the 
Hunterian Museum was vacant by the death 
of Quekett, Flower, with the warm support of 
Huxley, was the successful candidate, notwith- 
standing the fact that no less a man than W. K. 
Parker was one of his competitors. 

The duties upon which he now entered were 
those for which he was supremely fitted. Without 
imagination or fancy, he found that work which 
would have been to many intolerable drudgery 
was the salt of his life ; and a zest was added by 
the reflection that he was putting right what the 
great Richard Owen had made almost hopelessly 





wrong. So more than twenty years passed away, 
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—S— . . . 
tightened by lectures, memoirs, and social duties, 


till, in 1884, he was called to succeed the great 
turalist to whose persistent efforts the country 
ws the Natural History Museum. Here Flower 
sa Jess fortunate than in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
his activity was for some years hampered by 
a will more powerful than his own, and when he 
succeeded in getting that will out of his path, 
it was not long before he succumbed to the 
lingering disease which had afflicted the last 
three years of his life. His contributions to 
scientific literature include two books on the 
Mammalia, ‘The Horse: a Study in Natural 
History,’ and several essays and articles, 
| Sir William took a more than usual pleasure 
» in association with others, and attendance at 
© committees and conferences filled a large part 
of his leisure, none of which was devoted to any 
) sport or exercise save an occasional ride on 
horseback. The rewards (if they are such) of 
this assiduity were all his ; for twenty years he 
was President of the Zoological Society, in 1889 
he was President of the British Association, 
and numerous universities enrolled him among 
their honorary doctors. 


cies 





CHEMICAL NOTES. 

A most anomalous reaction, in which free 
hydrogen is liberated by the action of a 
powerful oxidizing agent, has recently been 
noticed by Dr. Harden. When a strongly 
alkaline solution of formaldehyde is treated with 
hydrogen peroxide, hydrogen is rapidly evolved ; 
‘under favourable conditions the gas is pure and 
amounts to half that contained in the formalde- 
hyde. 

"prof. Dewar's success in liquefying hydrogen 
has been already referred to in these notes; it 
formed the subject of a lecture by him with 
which the recent celebration of the centenary 
of the Royal Institution was brought to a fitting 
close. Liquid hydrogen was exhibited in con- 
siderable quantity, and many of its properties 
demonstrated by very ingeniously devised ex- 
periments. Possibly the most striking was one 
in which the extremely low temperature caused 
py the evaporation of liquid hydrogen was 

shown by holding in air a tube containing some 
of the liquid and open at one end; the air im- 
} mediately liquefied on the outside of the tube 
| and trickled off in drops. 

Mr. Chapman has made some interesting 
| observations on the allotropic modifications of 
phosphorus. The so-called metallic phosphorus 
_ proves to be identical with red phosphorus. 

The vapours of red phosphorus and of ordinary 

phosphorus are identical. The vapour density 
} at the boiling-points of mercury and of sulphur 
has been determined, and agrees with the 
' assumption that in the gaseous state the mole- 
_ cule of phosphorus contains four atoms. 

_ Prof. Dixon and Mr. Russell find that the 
_ temperature of ignition of carbon disulphide can 
i be as low as 232° C., but, like phosphorus, sulphur, 











&c., the vapour undergoes a phosphorescent 
combustion in air at a temperature below that 
f at which actual ignition occurs. Carbon disul- 
| phide vapour is not decomposed when passed 
| through a tube heated at 400° C.; but, on the 
other hand, when sealed in a tube and heated 
‘for a long time at 230° a slight decomposition 
» appears to occur. When it is exploded with an 
amount of oxygen insufficient for complete com- 
bustion, the products are complex, carbon 
, dioxide, sulphur dioxide, carbon oxysulphide, 
f carbon monox'de, sulphur, and unchanged car- 
» bondisulphide being recognized ; as the amount 
, of oxygen is diminished the amount of sulphur 
dioxide decreases, that of carbon monoxide 
' Increases, but there is always a division of the 
oxygen between the carbon and the sulphur. 
| An interesting discussion as to the suitability 
of aluminium for cooking vessels and culinary 
utensils has been going on between MM. Ditte 
and Moissan, both, oddly enough, relying on the 
experiences of the French troops in alapecir 
to support diametrically opposed conclusions. 


According to the former, the cooking vessels 
were corroded and disintegrated by the action 
of the salt in the food, and of such weak acids 
as vinegar or the juices of fruit, whilst the 
vessels became covered with a film of grease 
which could only be removed by the use of 
alkaline solutions which attacked the metal. 
Moissan entirely disagrees with these state- 
ments, and holds that the experience obtained 
during the Madagascar campaign is distinctly in 
favour of the use of aluminium for cooking. It 
is easily stamped into vessels of the required 
shapes, and hence the danger attending the use 
of soldered vessels is avoided, whilst the vessels 
are easily cleaned. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Dr. C. R. Brownz has reported to the Royal 
Irish Academy on the work done from 1891 to 
1898 in the Anthropometric Laboratory of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Each year the laboratory has 
been transferred to a carefully selected district, 
and reperts have thus been prepared and pub- 
lished on the peoples of the Aran Islands, Inish- 
bofin and Inishark, the Mullet, Inishkea and 
Portacloy, Ballycroy, Clare Island, and Inish- 
turk. At Dublin all classes of people have been 
encouraged to come to the laboratory for measure- 
ment; but the local work has been directed 
mainly to results from the students. For the 
head measurements the instruments used are 
the craniometers devised by Cunningham, 
Flower, and Henry; for the body measure- 
ments, the instruments designed by Mr. Francis 
Galton and made by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company. The total number of 
persons measured at Dublin was 420 males and 
106 females. Particulars of these are given in 
the report, classified by occupation, by age, and 
by nationality ; but the author does not con- 
sider them sufticiently numerous to establish 
any broad or comprehensive generalization. 

Dr. Browne subsequently presented to the 
same Academy a paper on the ethnography of 
Garumna and Lettermullen, in the county Gal- 
way, the investigation of which formed the 
‘* field-work” of the laboratory for the year 
1898. The islands surveyed have always been 
greatly cut off from the outer world, as the part 
of the mainland which lies nearest to them is, 
with some exception, wiid moor and bog, and 
very sparsely inhabited. The vegetation is 
scanty and poor, nearly half of the 5,870 acres 
forming the area of the island of Garumna being 
unproductive moor and rock. The people are 
well developed and good-looking, but they seem 
to age early. Their ‘muscular strength is above 
the average, and the lifting power is especially 
great. The skin is rather fair, and the hair 
usually a light brown. In spite of the hard 
conditions of life, emigration has been slight. 
The holdings are very small, the average area 
of cultivation per holding being only two acres. 
Practically the whole population is Irish-speak- 
ing. Local feeling is against marrying out of 
the island ; hence arises a strong personal re- 
semblance and a certain fixity of physical type 
among the people. Dr. Browne reports at 
length on the sociology, folk-lore, archzeology, 
and history of the people, and furnishes photo- 
graphs of about twenty individuals, of speci- 
mens of their dwellings, and of the ruins of 
Oilither Church. 

Folk-Lore for June contains the criticism by 
Mr. Gomme of the views expressed by Mr. Nutt, 
the late President, in his addresson the principles 
which should govern the inquiry into racial 
elements in the folk-lore of the British Isles, 
and Mr. Nutt’s reply to Mr. Gomme’s criticisms. 
Mr. Gomme insists upon the careful analysis of 
customs and beliefs, and upon a classification 
to be derived from it, as the right method of 
arriving at ethnological conclusions from the 
data of folk-lore. Mr. Nutt urges that the 
practical and the imaginative elements in folk- 
lore are to be distinguished, that the latter is 





that which offers the best tests of racial diversity, 


' and that hypotheses must be verified by the aid 


of historic record before they can be accepted. 
He considers, however, that his views do not 
prevent the application of Mr. Gomme’s method 
of inquiry, though they affect the confidence 
with which the results of it should be accepted, 
and that both may continue to work har- 
moniously in the same society. The same 
number of Folk-Lore contains two very valuable 
papers by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, respectively 
on folk-lore from the Southern Sporades 
(chiefly the island of Cus) and on the play of 
the Christmas mummers at Rugby. Mr. Hill- 
Tout, of British Columbia, contributes a tra- 
ditional story relating to Sgaktktquaclt, or the 
benign-faced, the ‘‘Oannes” of the Ntlaka- 
pamuq tribe. 

Two articles in the Monist (Chicago) for April 
may be noted as possessing anthropological 
interest : one by Prof. Giuseppe Sergi, on the 
primitive inhabitants of Europe, translated by 
Dr. Howerth, the other by Dr. Paul Carus, the 
editor, on ‘Yahveh and Manitou,’ an interest- 
ing study in comparative religion. 

La Société d’Ethnographie Nationale, which 
has its seat at 24, Rue Visconti, Paris, has just 
put forth the second volume of its proceedings, 
‘La Tradition au Pays Basque.’ The book, 
containing nearly six hundred pages and thirty- 
one photogravures, gives an account of the 
Basque fétes and exhibition held at St. Jean 
de Luz in 1897, and a series of papers by 
specialists on the most marked characteristics 
of the Basque race. Dr. Collignon has a valu- 
able study of the physical qualities from actual 
inspection of recruits on the French, compared 
with like reports from the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees. M. Sallaberry and M. C. Bordes 
write with authority on the music ; Don Arturo 
Campion deals with the language ; M. l’Abbé 
Haristoy treats of the couvade; M. E. Ducéré 
deals with the Basque privateers, and various other 
writers with customs and historical episodes of 
interest. There is not, perhaps, anything abso- 
lutely new to science, but the papers furnish a 
mass of authentic information not to be found 
elsewhere in a popular form. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoYAL.—/une 15.—Prof. N. §. Maskelyne, V.P., 
in the cbair.—Prof. Barrett, Dr. Booth, Prof. E. W. 
Brown, Prof, Haddon, Prof. Threlfall, and Mr. 
Tutton were admitted into the Society.—The fol- 
lowing and other papers were read: ‘ The Echelon 
Diffraction Grating,’ by Prof. A. Michelson,—‘ A 
Comparison of Platinum and Gas Thermometers at 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
at Sévres, by Drs. J. A. Harker and P. Chappuis,— 
‘A Preliminary Note on the Life-History of the 
Organism found in the Tsetse Fly Disease,’ by Mr. 
H. G. Plimmer and Dr. J. Rose Bradford,—‘ The 
Colour Sensations in Terms of Luminosity,’ by Capt. 
Abney,—' On a Quartz-Thread Gravity Balance,’ M 
Mr. R. Threlfall,—and ‘ On the Orientation of Gree 
Temples, being the Results of some Observations 
taken in Greece and Sicily in May, 1898,’ by Mr. F.C, 
Penrose. 


GEOLOGICAL.—/une 21.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. It. A. Buddicom, D. 
Carmichael, and J. Tonge, jun., were elected Fellows; 
Senhor J. F. N. Delgado, of Lisbon, and M. Ernest 
Van den Broeck, of Brussels, were elected Foreign 
Members ; and Prof. C. E. Beecher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Herr Gerhard Holm, of Stockholm, 
were elected Foreign Correspondents.—The follow- 
ing communications were read: ‘On a Series of 
Agglomerates, Ashes, and Tuffs in the Carboniferous 
Limestone Series of Congleton Edge,’ by Mr. Walcot 
Gibson and Dr. Wheelton Hind, with an appendix 
on the petrography of the igneous rocks by Mr. 
H. H. Arnold-Bemrose, — ‘On some Ironstone 
Fossil Nodules of the Lias,’ by Mr. E. A. Walford, 
—‘ Additional Notes on the Glacial Phenomena of 
Spitzbergen,’ by Mr. E. J. Garwood,—and ‘ Addi- 
tional Notes on the Vertebrate Fauna of the Rock- 
Fissure at Ightham, Kent,’ by Mr. E. T. Newton.— 
The next meeting of the Society will be held on 
Wednesday, November 8th. 








MICROSCOPICAL.—June 21.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair.—The President exhibited 
an old }-inch objective made by Andrew Ross, 





which had been presented to the Society by the 
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Master of the Rolls. It was a rare form of objective, 
constructed probably about the year 1838, and pos- 
sessed a very primitive form of lens adjustment. A 
special interest was attached to it because it formerly 
belonged to the father of the donor, Prof. John 
Lindley, the second President of the Society 
(1849-3). The President also exhibited a new coarse 
adjustment which Messrs. Watson had made in 
accordance with a suggestion contained in his paper 
read before the Society in March last. It showed 
that with a loose pinion it was possible to have a 
rack coarse adjustment that would work without 
“loss of time.”—A paper by Mr. J. Yate Johnson, 
entitled ‘Notes on some Sponges belonging to the 
Clionide obtained at Madeira,’ was taken as read. 
Six slides of spicule, &c., in illustration of the paper 
were exhibited under microscopes.—The President 
called the attention of the Fellows present to an 
exhibition by Mr. Beck of parts of various wild 
flowers shown with low powers.—This was the last 
meeting of the session, and the President announced 
that the first meeting after the vacation would be on 
October 18th. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—June 21.—Mr. F.C. Bayard, 
President, in the chair—Dr. R. H. Scott read a 
paper on the heavy falls of rain recorded at the 
seven observatories connected with the Meteoro- 
logical Office during the twenty-eight years 1871- 
1898. He finds that Falmouth has the greatest 
frequency of heavy falls, the next station being 
Valencia, and then Stonyhurst. The most excep- 
tional fail during the whole period was at Glasgow, 
at 5 P.M.on August llth, 1895, when as much as 
0°80 in. was collected in ten minutes. The informa- 
tion given in this paper is likely to be of much 
service to engineers who want to know the rate at 
which rain sometimes falls in short periods.—A paper 
by Mr.J. Baxendell, describing his new self-recording 
anemoscope, was read by the Secretary. This in- 
strument, which records the direction of the wind 
on an open scale, has been in use at Southport for 
more than a year, and works satisfactorily.—A paper 
by Mr. R.C. Mossman on the average height of 
the barometer in London was also read by the 
Secretary. Some years ago Mr. H. 8S. Eaton worked 
out the mean monthly and annual height of the 
barometer in London for 100 years. Mr. Mossman 
has carried on this discussion for a further period 
of 20 years; but he finds that the results for the 
120 years are practically identical with those for 
100 years, 








PHILOLOGICAL.— June 30.— Prof. Skeat, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Prof. J. W. Bright, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, read a paper ‘Concern- 
ing English Rhythm.’ Symmetry in sculpture— 
that is, rhythm of space-relations—corresponds to 
rhythm in poetry, that is, symmetry of time-rela- 
tions ; and rhythm is as essential to poetry as it is 
to music and dancing. Critics of versification err 
in ignoring the simple laws of rhythm according to 
which the poets construct verse. The teaching that 
the poets indulge in inversion of the order of the 
accents, and in a varied substitution of “ other feet,” 
to secure artistic variety of movement in what is 
prevailingly regular metre, must be corrected bya 
consideration of the secondary word-accents of the 
language, which are capable of ictus, and of the 
rhetoric of verse, which permits a new emphasis on 
words of subordinate force in ordinary prose. Under 
the exigencies of special emphasis and of contrasted 
meanings, prose utterance naturally reveals, not 
only the place of the secondary stress (which is an 
historic possession of the language), but it also 
makes clear the natural mode of marking these 
accents for the ear. We thus learn from prose how 
to read poetry. A verse must be read, or scanned, 
with a strict observance of the regular recurrence 
of the ictus; when the ictus is in “conflict” with 
the chief word-stress, it will be marked for the ear 
by a slight increase of pitch (together with some 
diminution of force) as contrasted with the undis- 
turbed chief word-stress. The law of monotony or 
smoothness may therefore be stated thus: Let no 
ictus wander from its seat on the chiefly accented 
syllable toa syllable entitled to a secondary stress. 
The formal differences between the succeeding 
—- of literary fashion and the distinctions 

tween — of the same period will in large 
measure accounted for bya consideration of 
the varying degree of permitted “conflict ” in the 
versification. Lack of attention to the historic 
continuity of the secondary word-stress and its 
availability for ictus has led Schipper to commit 
the error of admitting juxtaposition of ictus and 
suppression of thesis — Senkung). His im- 
portant volumes on English metre consequently 
abound in examples of false scansion. The earlier 
writers on versification, such as Dr. Watts and Mr. 
Bysshe, were in the same manner misled into 
declaring to be defective such lines as 

None think rewards render’d, worthy their worth. 
And both lovers, both thy disciples were. 





The doctrine of “conflict” justifies these lines, and 
furnishes the principle illustrated in the construction 
of the following :— 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 

Weeping, till sorrow becomes ecstasy. 
The trochaic beginning of the iambic line is an 
established exception to the law of invariability of 
rhythmic movement ; it has its origin, however, in 
the gradual shifting of the ictus from the second 
syllable, which was usually a syllable with secondary 
word-stress in prose. If we now consider the com- 
plete rhythmic context of the first two feet of the 
lambic line, we shall find it possible, by selection, to 
arrange the stressed and the unstressed syllables into 
exact equivalents of the types of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm deduced by Sievers. This observation may 
open the way to the disclosure of a strictly regular 
cadence in the early Germanic verse. Moreover, the 
inference is established that the rhythmic employ- 
ment of the secondary word-stress as possible ictus 
furnishes the means for passing from an “accentual” 
to a ‘‘quantitative ” system of versification, and thus 
unlocks the mystery of the inter-relation of the 
modes represented, for example, in the early and 
the classic Latin verse respectively. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—July 3.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—Lord 
Kinnaird, Mr, A. F. Lindimann, and the Hon. W. J. 
Ward were elected Members.—The managers re- 
ported that they had received gratifying assurances 
that the Centenary celebrations, as a whole, were 
highly appreciated and considered not unworthy of 
the past history of the Royal Institution, and of 
good augury for the new century of scientific work 
to which it had now to apply itself. The Centenary 
celebrations have not affected the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Royal Institution, as all expenses in 
connexion éherewith have been defrayed by private 
contributions. A balance remaining over of the 
sums contributed, amounting to 87/., has been paid 
to the fund for the Promotion of Experimental 
Research. 


PHYSICAL.—June 23.—Mr. T. H. Blakesley, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Magnetic Hysteresis 
of Cobalt,’ by Prof. Fleming, Mr. A. W. Ashton, 
and Mr. H.J. Tomlinson, was read by Mr. Ashton. 
—A ‘Discussion on Physical Tables’ was com- 
menced by Mr. J. Lupton.—The Chairman having 
pointed out one or two small points to be attended 
to in the compilation of tables, the Society ad- 
journed until October. 








HELLENIC.— June 29.—Annual Meeting.— Prof. 
Jebb, President, in the chair.—The Hon, Secretary 
(Mr. George Macmillan) read the Report of the 
Council, which showed that the work of the Society 
had been carried on with energy and success. 
Special mention was made of the development of 
the library, and in particular of the collection of 
photographs and lantern-siides, which had been re- 
organized and largely extended under the direction 
of Mr. J. L. Myres. Reference was made to the 
recent work of the British School at Athens, which 
had carried on successful excavations in Melos and 
at Naucratis. The Society had, during the past 
year, contributed 50/. (the first of three annual 
grants) to the cost of producing a new Platonic 
lexicon, which was being prepared under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Lewis Campbell, and would ulti- 
mately be published by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. The financial position of the 
Society was on the whole satisfactory, the expenses 
of the year having amounted to 807/., and the 
receipts to 8207, It was, however, pointed out that 
the expenses of the Society tended to increase as 
fresh demands were made upon its resources, while 
the income remained almost stationary, because the 
influx of new members was barely sufficient to make 
good the losses by death and resignation. Members 
were therefore urged to use their best efforts to 
bring in recruits, in order that the work of the 
Society, which had been so fruitful during the 
twenty ga of its existence, might be rather 
extended than limited, to the advantage of all 
branches of Hellenic study.—The adoption of the 
Report was moved by the Chairman, who took occa- 
sion to refer in detail to the recent work of the 
British School at Athens, and spoke also of the pro- 
posed scheme of exploration in Crete, and of the 
probable establishment of a British School at Rome. 
The motion was seconded by Mr, F. W. Percival, 
and carried unanimously.— Mr, D. G. Hogarth, 
Director of the British School at Athens, gave an 
outline of the work of the session, including excava- 
tions in Melos, in Thessaly, at Naucratis, and (on 
behalf of the British Museum) in Cyprus. He ex- 
plained also the plan of exploration in Crete. — 
Prof. Jebb was re-elected President, and Dr, Leaf 
was added to the list of Vice- Presidents, also re- 
elected.—Mr, J, G, C, Anderson, Mr. R, G, Mayor, 





A rae. _ 
and the Rev. G. C. Richards were elected t acanei 
on the Council. ° Vacanti 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. SmirH, ELDER & Co. have in re 
paration, and will publish early in the autum, 
a work which will, it is hoped, supply a real 
need. It isa medical handbook for traveller, 
with the title ‘Health Abroad,’ and it is editej 
by Dr. Edmund Hobhouse. Special artic 
are contributed to it on Egypt and Non) 
Africa, by Dr. Leigh Canney ; Central Afri 
by Dr. Harford Battersby ; Continental Tray, 
by Dr. Stuart Tidey and the editor; Soy} 
Africa, by Dr. B. J. Guillemard ; Soy, 


America, by Dr. G. H. Pennell ; India, by D, | 


W. J. Simpson; and Australia, New Zealand 
and North America, by the editor. 

THE obituary of the week includes Sir Ale. 
ander Armstrong, the Arctic explorer, and Mr, 
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of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


month. It is a very good specimen, but not » 
fine as some others which have been sold at the 
same place. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—e 


Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profan: 
Essays on the Relation of Monuments ty 
Biblical and Classical Literature. By 
S. R. Driver, Ernest A. Gardner, F, Il, 
Griffith, F. Haverfield, A. C. Headlan, 
and D. G. Hogarth. Edited by David 
G. Hogarth. (Murray.) 

From time to time, as the field of knowledge 

grows wider, attempts are made to sum wp 

results and to make their main lines knom 
to the general reader. Now, too, that no one 
dares say he will take all knowledge to be 
his province, such attempts are necessary 
for the specialist in each branch, unless he is 
to become narrow, and to fall into erros 
which a wider outlook would have corrected. 
One such attempt is now before us, and itis 
both interesting and necessary for special 
reasons: interesting, because Biblical ques- 
tions concern a far wider circle than mere 
scholarship; and necessary, because loud 
voices have declared that on these questions 
the critics and the monuments hopelessly 
contradict each other, whilst the importance 
of archeology for classical students is some- 
times denied altogether. The reviewer's 
task is in this case particularly pleasant, 
because he has so few faults to find. No 
one will question the competence of the 
editor and his staff of experts in their ow 


departments; and all through the book © 


ren 








there is a calm, judicial tone, which wins con- 7 


fidence at once. The writers have wisely 
decided that a summary of results must 
steer clear of controversy; and although 
this rule excludes much that is interesting, 
yet there is plenty of material to fill a book 
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The editor in his introduction 
what he means by archeology as “the 
science of the treatment of the material 
remains of the human past,” and takes 
occasion to point out its limitations. It is 
a curious fact that this lesser archzeology 
cannot reproduce for us a living picture 0 
the past. Egypt he takes for proof: the 
remains there are unusually abundant; 
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they are the materials for a picture, but 
there is no picture. For that we must go to 
literature ; and given a literature such as that 
of Greece or of Palestine, archeology is of the 
highest value as illustration. But although 
archeology can afford no picture, it can 
ive a history, as Mr. Haverfield shows in 
his excellent summary of Roman inscrip- 
tions, even without literature. — How 
precious it is by way of illustration this 
book shows on every page. 

The first part, which deals with Hebrew 
authority, falls to Prof. Driver. He sums 
up with admirable lucidity and moderation 
be has been learnt from Babylonia and 
Assyrian records to confirm or to correct 


_| the narratives of the Old Testament. He 
' is here compelled to join issue with Prof. 
| Sayce, who, as all the world knows, dislikes 


the “higher criticism.” Prof. Driver points 


out the fallacy which underlies the anti- 
' critical crusade, by which indirect evidence 
js confused with direct :— 


‘‘ When the testimony of archeology is direct, 
it is of the highest possible value, and as a rule 
determines a question decisively ; even when it 


. is indirect, if it is sufficiently circumstantial and 


precise, it may make a settlement highly pro- 
bable: it often happens, however, that its testi- 
mony is indirect and at the same time not 


: | circumstantial, and then, especially if besides 


it should conflict with more direct evidence sup- 
plied from other sources, it possesses little or no 
cogency.” 

Some of the kings of Israel, for instance, 
are named in contemporary inscriptions, 
and the Biblical history to a great extent 


confirmed; but no archeological evidence 


has shown that the patriarchs ever existed. 
That does not prove they did not exist, of 


course; the case rests where it did before. 


The story of Joseph may be illustrated from 
Egypt as to manners and customs, local 
colour, and so forth; but there is no proof 
outside the book of Genesis that there ever 
was a Joseph. There is no proof that any 


+. | Of the earlier narratives of the Bible were 


at; 





_ story; no sane man could do so. 


_ contemporary with the events they describe. 


So far, then, archeology and criticism do 
not conflict. As regards the stories of the 
Creation and the Flood, Prof. Driver shows 
the points of contact with Babylonia, and 


* comes to the conclusion that the materials 


for these accounts were derived from Baby- 


 lonia, but at a very remote period. He does 


not deny the great superiority of the Biblical 
The Crea- 
tion as described by the Hebrews stands 
alone in the literature of the world. But 
the theory of inspiration in its crudest form 
falls to the ground, and it isto be wished Prof. 


| Driver had had the courage to speak out 


what he believes himself. We fear that he 
will now be quoted in support of a variety 


| of different theories, more or less nebulous, 


when he might have dealt a shrewd blow for 
honesty and common sense. With regard 


§ to the historical books of the Old Testa- 
/ ment, the results of the new study are most 
| encouraging. Not only are many of the 


Hebrew kings mentioned by name, not 


| only are many persons hitherto nothing 


but names now brought into the light of 
history, but the Euphrates Valley has given 
the means of dating a number of Old Testa- 
ment events exactly. Great things may be 
hoped from this side, since every spot exca- 
vated yields thousands upon thousands of 
iscribed bricks. Prof. Driver uses this 


XUM 





material with caution, and perhaps even 
more caution is necessary. One may be 
pardoned for using great caution where 
scholars read the same name either as 
Inuhsamar or as Kudurnuchgamar. There 
is much yet to be done before the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian texts can be read with 
confidence. 

Mr. Griffith deals with Egypt; but a 
considerable portion of the first part of his 
essay is an attack on Herodotus. We must 
say Mr. Griffith is severe on Herodotus. His 
lists of the Egyptian kings may be all wrong; 
but if he was misled by the priests, how 
could anything else be expected? There 
were no books on authority and archwo- 
logy to set him right. Even Mr. Griffith 
is forced to admit that for the two hundred 
years before his own day Herodotus is accu- 
rate enough; but Mr. Griffith will not allow 
him to be even an intelligent observer. The 
few keen or critical observations he does make 
“may well have been suggested to him by 
his guides.”” Not such are the guides we 
have met with in a somewhat wide expe- 
rience of the tribe. And so the unlucky 
Greek is damned with this kind of faint 
praise: ‘After all, even the most un- 
observant of theorists and the most irre- 
sponsible of writers may sometimes stumble 
into accuracy.” In spite of Mr. Griffith’s 
authority and archeology, we persist in 
believing Herodotus when he says he saw 
a thing himself, and we grant him a share 
of shrewdness and common sense. Mr. 
Griffith’s own remarks on Egyptian history, 
especially when he leaves Herodotus to rest 
in peace, are admirable; and he awards 
due credit to the English explorer who has 
revolutionized the methods of excavation. 

Egypt is fascinating from its age and 
mystery, but unsatisfying because it has left 
no literature to illuminate the past. Greece 
is far different. Mr. Hogarth in a charming 
essay tells again the romantic tale how the 
ancient Augean civilization was discovered, 
and sums up the results. We are now on 
the threshold of yet further discoveries, and 
Mr. A. J. Evans is by no means the only 
scholar who is hard at work on pre- 
historic Greece. One result of past work 
is to show, as Mr. Gardner points out in his 
chapter on ‘Historic Greece,” that the 
history of Greek art becomes more credible. 
The art of the sixth century, instead of 
being, as hitherto supposed, a mushroom 
growth without roots, really comes at the 
end of a long artistic tradition. There are 
many indications that the invasion which 
conquered the pre-Greek race did not utterly 
destroy it. The people lived on with their 
conquerors, and their ‘art lived with them. 
Thus the secrets of technique needed not to 
be learnt again; the traditions of the crafts 
were remembered, and ready to be taught 
when the conquering race grew advanced 
enough to learnthem. Mr. Gardner supposes 
that in Attica the admixture of races was 
more equal than elsewhere, and hence the 
quicker and finer development of Attic art. 
The assumption may be true; but it does 
not account for everything. In any case, 
whatever the reason be, the Attic race 
showed pre-eminence over all others in all 
things intellectual and artistic. When Mr. 
Gardner explains the bearing of discovery 
on such Pealien as houses, streets, temples, 
and theatres, he will be read with especial 





interest, for a great deal of what he says is 
unknown except to specialists. The Greek 
stage has been the matter for great dispute 
since Dorpfeld started the theory that the 
Greek theatre of the fifth century had none. 
Mr. Gardner is scrupulously fair in his 
summing up; so much so that he under- 
states his own case. 

With Mr. Haverfield we pass to the 
Roman world, to learn of the migration of 
tribes in prehistoric Italy, the origin of the 
Etruscans, and the importance of inscrip- 
tions for the empire. The old Italian 
terramare, as he describes it, is strangely 
like the Roman camp ; and the curious may 
trace this type of settlement from its begin- 
nings in the misty ages of the past, through 
Italy, to Britain, and to modern towns 
such as Gloucester, which still preserve the 
streets of the Roman camp almost exactly 
as the Romans planned them. It is in- 
teresting to see Mr. Haverfield writing that 
in many cases, ‘‘after all, the old legends 
were right.” They are right in many 
cases where a generation ago they were 
scouted and scorned; and many now believe 
that almost all legends have a basis of fact. 
Compilers of school histories would do well 
to digest this book. Inscriptions throw a 
new and favourable light on the unhappy 
Emperor Claudius, who has gone down to 
posterity as mercilessly ‘‘ pumpkinified”’ by 
Seneca. 

Christian authority is dealt with by Mr. 
Headlam, who prefaces his remarks with 
some account of the papyrus fragments 
from Egypt, and divides his main essay 
into two parts. The first is on Phrygia, 
particularly the inscriptions of that district. 
These to some extent corroborate known 
facts, and add certain details as to the con- 
stitution of Christian society in Asia Minor. 
Some of them are most curious—riddles 
almost—and the general result so far has 
been rather to whet curiosity than to satisfy 
it. The last chapter is devoted to the cata- 
combs, whose history is briefly sketched, 
and an account given of their paintings and 
inscriptions. Mr. Headlam notes that they 
afford much help to the historian, but little 
to the controversialist. Proofs are adduced 
that in the first century Christianity had 
reached the imperial house; and the writer 
inclines to believe in the traditional portraits 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Here is another 
instance where this book rejects the whole- 
sale scepticism of a former generation. If 
the Christian section is neither so full nor 
so interesting as the rest of the book, that 
is not Mr. Headlam’s fault. It would have 
been well, however, if he had used fewer 
repetitions, and had avoided the trick of the 
sermon-writer which sometimes appears. 

On laying the book down, apart from the 
illustrations of detail which it contains, one 
great fact forces itself into prominence: 
that civilization is much older than most 
people think, and has been far more wide- 
spread. Many have been willing to smile 
at the Egyptologists, who claim for their 
country a civilization going back four thou- 
sand years before Christ. Now independent 
evidence proves the existence of another no 
less remarkable, and probably older, in the 
Euphrates Valley, and a third in the basin 
of the A5gean Sea. These facts must widen 
the view even of theologians. We are also 
grateful to have set before us the problems 
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which still wait to be solved, such as the 
earlier part of the Old Testament, the 
Etruscan history and language, the Hit- 
tites, the Cretan script. All scholars will 
find the book useful, and to many it ought 
to be indispensable. We recommend it 
especially to the masters in public schools, 
who lag so much behind the times. It 
ought not to be possible for a head master 
to say to his staff, as one of the six said 
not long ago, ‘‘ Oh, you’ll get no good out 
of archeology.” The man who could think 
that after reading this book would need 
to be more than usually prejudiced or more 
than usually ignorant. 








THE NEW REMBRANDT. 
30, Egerton Crescent, S.W. 

Ir is to be hoped that one of Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s arguments in favour of the new 
Rembrandt will prove fallible, or our faith in 
the painter as a diligent, intelligent worker, 
who, by sheer steadfastness of purpose and 
devotion to his art, raised himself to the highest 
point of excellence, must be reluctantly aban- 
doned. I have been accustomed to believe 
that from 1620 to 1627 Rembrandt was pains- 
takingly practising with the instruments he was 
to wield with such glorious success, and that, 
could we trace it, we should find his advance 
during that period when rapid progress is most 
to be expected to have been prodigious. Sir 
J. C. Robinson iconoclastically says, No. The 
‘ Money-changer,’ painted in 1627, is, he assures 
us, identical ‘‘in technique, colouring, and 
general style” with ‘‘an academy study ” 
painted six years before, so that we must accept 
the painful fact that in all those six years 
Rembrandt had learnt nothing. I will not 
say done nothing, for I cannot suppose that 
the importance of the painting of the same 
‘*dull green tablecloth and the violet drapery ” 
after six years, or the statement that “the 
actual pigments and vehicles used were the 
same in both works,” is intended to be taken 
literally. 

The other argument tells indeed, but against 
the authenticity of the work. The word ‘‘ gere- 
tuckeert,” retouched, doubtless given on Rem- 
brandt’s own authority —for the auctioneer 
engaged in making the inventory is not likely 
to have known or cared for the distinction—is 
not unknown elsewhere in connexion with the 
artist’s works. It is found on three etchings 
known as ‘Oriental Heads’ (B. 286, 287, and 
288), which are confidently believed to be 
copies made by some pupil of still existing 
etchings by Lievensz, and implies that Rembrandt 
disclaimed the authorship of the plates so 
inscribed, though he admitted a certain limited 
collaboration. The presumption is that the 
‘* Vanitas” so described, which was included in 
the inventory because it remained upon the 
premises, as were the bed linen and the kitchen 
utensils, was also the work of a pupil, merely 
touched up and corrected here and there by the 
master. Sir J. C. Robinson’s picture may be 
the same, but in that case it can hardly be 
called a Rembrandt, and, in any case, we are 
no nearer a solution of the mystery of Van 
Ryn, 1621. Matcoum BELL. 


THE BASILICA MILIA, 
Rome, June 26, 1899. 

In view of my former communication to you 
on this subject, it is gratifying to be able to 
announce the discovery this morning of a grand 
block of the cornice of this basilica in the lowest 
level of the new excavations. It displays 
triglyphs and a rosette shield, the style of which 
belongs to the time of Tiberius. We know 
that its metopes alternately bore a bucranium 





and a shield, the latter, doubtless, in memory 
of the shields which Marcus milius Lepidus | 


hung along the architrave of the previous build- 
ing of the same name, B.c. 78, as well as of that 
older ‘‘ warrior Paullus,” the conqueror of 
Macedon. 

In the soil at a higher level has been found 
and brought down a sculptured Cynocephalus, 
1ft. 7in. in height. It isnude up to the ribs, and 
then displays a sort of tunic with long sleeves 
hanging from the elbows. The head, which has 
protuberant eyes and a projecting frontal ridge, 
is looking upwards. The hands are held with 
palms open, and their backs drawn on to each 
breast. 

From the same level came also a fragment 
of an inscription pertaining to the ‘‘ Fratres 
Arvales,” and dating from the third century. 

Your readers will see that the prediction in 
your issue of May 13th (‘ Notes from Rome’), 
to the effect that the archeological strata would 
only be reached in September, has thus been 
completely falsified. We havethe marble pave- 
ment of the lowest level now being cleared. 
And this reminds me that there are one or two 
other statements in the same ‘ Notes’ which 
need a good deal of correction. Firstly, the 
well between the Regia and the ‘‘ Temenos” of 
Vesta is not lined with slabs of ‘‘peperino,” but 
of ordinary ‘‘ tufo”; and the importance of that 
discovery lies in precisely the contrary direction 
to that stated therein. The pieces were not 
thrown into the well ‘‘ entire and undamaged,” 
but all of them were deliberately broken. It 
was a ‘‘sacred ” well, resembling that found at 
Arezzo a couple of yearsago. The fragments of 
its mouth exhibit no traces of rope-wearing. 
People did not throw myriads of votive offerings 
into their ordinary wells. 

Further, Prof. Lanciani is, I venture to think, 
entirely mistaken as to there having been found 
Roman imitations of prehistoric stone weapons 
near the Niger Lapis. ‘The whole of the tinds 
in the sacrificial layer are before me as I write, 
and there is not one of these articles among 
them. Moreover, there is but one sole deposit, 
or layer-sacrificial, in that spot, and this makes 
deliberately against the ‘‘ Regi-fugium ” theory. 
In order that your readers may know the precise 
nature of this ‘‘locus religiosus et funestus,” 
I will give the layers in their proper order 
and measurements, beginning from the lowest. 

The lowest layer (at nearly two métres below 
the surface of the Niger Lapis), on which the rest 
are superposed, is compacted of lumps of ‘‘ tufo- 
giallo,” brought from the Palatine quarry, or 
possibly from the upper stratum of the Capito- 
line Hill. Upon this rests the ‘‘ tufo ” frame- 
base supporting the two oblong pedestals of the 
lions, which are decorated with bold Etruscan 
mouldings, and face nearly due north, that is, 
towards the original Curia. In fact, their 
early and quasi-correct orientation undoubtedly 
may be taken to give us the orientation of the 
original Curia Hostilia. On this layer also rest 
the inscribed cippus, the cone, and still other 
constructions which are being now excavated 
south-west of them towards the south angle of 
the Arch of Severus, which perhaps belong to 
the early rostra. The Niger Lapis has been 
considerably raised and re-oriented in Impe- 
rial days. 

The next layer is composed of gravel* 
(riverine) from the Janiculum, or from near 
Ponte Molle, deliberately brought there and 
deposited, and varying from lft. to1ft. 4in. 
in thickness. Above this comes the dark 
sacrificial layer, also about 1ft. in depth, and 
not interrupted in any way by sub-divisions or 
successive small layers, and thus apparently 
belonging to one great expiatory occasion. This 
is succeeded by chocolate ‘‘ tufo,” 1 ft. in depth, 
leading to a layer, rather thicker, of débris and 
accumulation, and finally the travertine pave- 
ment of the Comitium. We thus have a section. 

The Niger Lapis has been called by every 





* Rich in Augitic crystais. It should be noted this gravel 
entirely ceases at the Republican wall immediately east of 
the pedestals. 





possible name but its right one, which is simpy 
Niger Lapis, as Festus has it. The cippus 
originally resembled an obelisk with bevel 
edges. Its fractures and imperfections are pyy, 
bably due to the ravage which required 4h, 
expiation ; moreover, it is not oriented. 

It was evidently much taller. Only one oj 
the four bevelled edges is inscribed, and th 
words thereon are held by the inscriptionists {, 
be the termination of the entire writing, whic, 
they incline to refer to the eighth century p.¢ 
The word ‘‘ Kalatorem ” and the formula “Dj, 
esto ” (sacer) occur in it. 

The discovery by the indefatigable Signor 
G. Boni of the Republican Sacra Via in goo 
condition in front of the Basilica of Constantine 
at a depth of seven feet below the present 
medieval pavement, and having a width of giy 
métres, should be rather a serious awakener t 
those writers who have described the latter jp 
certain books as ‘ the noblest and widest” por. 
tion of the Clivus Sacer, and who, further, 
have declared it to messure ‘‘ 23 métres acrogs,” 
But it is evident that large portions of such 
alluring volumes for popular consumption yl] 
have to be entirely rewritten ; and this will be 
true of some German works also. For over and 
above their now disproven theories respecting 
the position of the Comitium, fresh work of 
exploration reveals that their research at the 
Temple of Vesta was very far from thorough, 
The true measurement of its foundations will he 
known in a few days. Sr. C. B 

SALES. 

Messrs CuHristizE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the Ist inst. the following works. Drawings: 
T. S. Cooper, Sheep in a Meadow, djl, 
S. Bough, A View of North Berwick, 5i), 
Birket Foster, The Angler, 71l. D. Cox, 
Tivoli, 2947. Pictures: T. S. Cooper, Two 
Cows and Six Sheep in Canterbury Meadows, 
2411.; A Common Scene, with sheep and 
donkeys, 1201. N. Diaz, Venus with Cupids, 
4301. A. Schreyer, Albanian Peasants water 
ing Horses, 4411. P. Graham, Culloden Moor, 
2361. W. Miiller, A Frozen River Scene, 162), 
Sir E. Landseer, Strolling Players, 367. 
C. Troyon, A Woody Landscape, with girls 
near a stream, 1,365/. Auguste Bonheur, 
Spanish Drovers with Cattle, 1731. J. M. 
Nattier, Portrait of a Lady, 2527. F. Snyders, 
An Interior of a Larder, 1781. F. Boucher, A 
Design for an Overdoor, 1521. Hobbema, 4 
Woody Landscape, with pool and figures, 105.; 
A Woody Landscape, with cottages, 1051. T. 
Gainsborough, Mrs. Hamilton, 7871. Sir H. 
Raeburn, Portrait of the Artist, 3251.; James 
Haig, 3251.; Col. Francis Scott, 7141. Sir J. 
Reynolds, Horace Walpole, 9971.; Portrait of a 
Young Lady, in white lace dress and blue sash, 
seated, 2,940]. J. Russell, The Persian Sibyl, 
1,207/. G. Romney, Maria, third Daughter of 
Andrew, Lord Archer of Umberslade, 504/. A. 
Watteau, La Musette, 1,449]. Quentin de h 
Tour, Charlotte Philippine de Chastre de Cangé, 
4721. 

The pictures of the late M. Chocquet, one 
of the earliest patrons of the Impressionists, 
were sold at the Galerie Petit a few days ago. 
Manet’s Paveurs de la Rue de Berne fetched 
13,500 francs; Monet's Argenteuil, 11,50 
francs ; and Renoir’s A la Grenouillére, 20,000 
francs. A sketch of the Bataille de Tailleboury, 
by Delacroix, brought 7,300 francs. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 
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Tue high prices at the sale of the Marlborough | 


gems last week were largely due to Americal 
buying, for collectors in the United States 
appear to prefer giving large sums to picking 
up things cheap. The famous cameo of the 


marriage procession of Cupid and Psyche, which § 


fetched 2,000I., is said to have gone to Boston 
The British Museum, however, having had é 


special grant of 4,000/., secured eight fine 
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imens. Asa whole, the gems were not up 
to their reputation. 

Tue chief acquisitions of the Museum are the 
cameo of Hercules and Omphale, enamelled and 
‘welled gold mount, given by Charles V. to 
Clement VIL. ; the cameo of Agrippina, in fine 
enamelled mount ; the remarkable carving in 
chalcedony, Marciana, the sister of Trajan ; 
the large cameo now believed to be Julian and 
Helena; the Renaissance cameo of Lucius 
Verus, in fine contemporary mount ; and the 
fne Renaissance cameo by Il Greco. 

Mr. E. Crorts’s picture for one of the panels 
in the arcade of the Royal Exchange, represent- 
ing the opening by Queen Elizabeth of the first 
Royal Exchange, was unveiled on Monday last. 
It is a gift of the Mercers’ Company to the City. 
_Shortly after the closing of the Academy 
exhibition Mr. Gow’s large picture of Queen 
Victoria at St. Paul’s on Thanksgiving Day, 
the history of which we have already published, 
will be hung in its place in the permanent pic- 
ture gallery, Guildhall. 

Tae exhibition at Guildhall of Turners and 
other pictures will be closed on Tuesday next, 
the 11th inst. —On the 29th inst. the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours will close its galleries ; 
onthe 7th prox. the Royal Academy exhibition 
will terminate; on the 9th prox. the New 
Gallery will be closed. 

At Messrs. Frost & Reed’s, Clare Street, 
Bristol, may be seen a number of recent draw- 
ings of genre and anecdotic subjects by Mr. G. G. 
Kiuburne.—Messrs. Clifford & Co. exhibit, at 
21, Haymarket, S.W., a number of oil paintings 
by Mr. P. Maitland. 

THE decease is announced of Prof. Banister 
Fletcher, of King’s College, London. He wrotea 
good book on model dwellings for the working 
classes, sanitation, &c., and published, in con- 
junction with his son, a short history of archi- 
tecture. His last piece of professional work 
was the additions to the new home of King’s 
College School at Wimbledon, opened on 
Thursday by the Duke of Cambridge. 

Tue magnificent picture by Turner repre- 
senting Raby Castle, which is the most important 
feature of the current exhibition in the French 
Gallery, was describedin ‘ The Private Collections 
of England,’ No. XXIII. (Athen. 2548). The 
sky — a superb study, and rendered with 
magical power to deal with the vast expansive- 
ness of nature — renders not the general 
effect alone, but the delicate grading of tones 
and tints, inexhaustible varieties of light, half- 
tone, shadow, light transmitted and light 
reflected, transparent, dense, and semi-opaque 
clouds, such as are seen on a showery autumnal 
day. The line of dogs in the foreground has 
been skilfully employed to indicate the undula- 
tions of the ground they traverse. It is a first- 
class work of Turner’s best epoch in _ his 
naturalistic phase, and one of the marvels of 
his art as to its meteorology, coloration, and 
composition. Painted about 1818, it was exhi- 
bited in that year, together with ‘ The Entrance 
tothe Meuse: Orange Merchantman going to 
Pieces on the Bar,’ which is now in the National 
Gallery, a picture the present condition of which 
is not so good as that of ‘ Raby Castle’ and ‘ The 
Field of Waterloo,’ now in the same collection. 
It was added to the gallery at Raby by the 
late Duke of Cleveland, who, as the then 
owner, showed it to the present writer, 
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and related as a characteristic anecdote of 
Turner that, having accepted a commission 
to paint the castle, he arrived there late one 


' evening in a somewhat mysterious manner, 


saw but little of his hosts, went to bed 
early, and disappeared, from the next morning, 
all the next day, and during several following 
days was not heard of except at dinner-times, 
after which he vanished again, and could not be 
got to disclose where he had been nor what 
he was doing during his absences. Ultimately 
it turned out that, finding no near view of Raby 





would suit him, he had traversed the country 
round about the place till he discovered the per- 
fect standpoint that gave the scene which every- 
body may now enjoy in Pall Mall. In the 
French Gallery the visitor will find ‘‘ metal 
most attractive” of the artistic sort besides the 
Turner—the brilliant, firmly painted, and solid 
‘The Halt, Tangiers’ (No. 2), by M. A. Pasini; 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Highland Cattle and Sheep’ 
(4), a cabinet picture analogous to that in the 
now closed Salon of this year, on account of 
which the artists of Paris offered so great a mark 
of their homage to the painter as the Médaille 
d’Honneur, which she magnanimously declined ; 
Corot’s ‘Danse des Nymphes’ (6), a small 
version of the same subject represented by one 
of his most enchanting masterpieces ; Troyon’s 
‘Driving Geese’ (9), a capital minor specimen 
of his masculine art ; E. Detaille’s ‘ Windmill 
at Longchamps, 1869’(11) ; Raeburn’s ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady’ (26), a good instance of his skilful 
prose ; C. Jacque’s ‘The Flock’ (48), a sound 
example; E. Frére’s ‘A Mother’s Help’ (54), 
children in a cottage; the silvery ‘Pet Bird’ 
(61), by the same; Meissonier’s ‘ Le Chef de la 
Gare ’ (68), a gift to the station-master at Poissy, 
who had done the painter a useful courtesy ; 
and EK. Fichel’s charming ‘Les Amateurs de 
Peinture ’ (70). 








MUSIC 


A Study of Wagner. By Ernst Newman. 
(Dobell.) 

Richard Wagner's Prose Works. Translated 
by William Ashton Ellis.—Vol. VII. Jn 
Paris and Dresden. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Our author hopes that the blunders of anti- 
Wagnerian critics will ‘‘ prepare us for an 
attitude of completer tolerance towards the 
next great development of music when it 
comes.’ Since, however, a genius is always 
ahead of his day and generation, this seems 
scarcely likely. Nor is it altogether de- 
sirable: opposition and discussion, if only 
honest, help ordinary minds, first to under- 
stand, and then to appreciate, the new 
revelation. 

Mr. Newman declares invalid the dictum 
on which Wagner based his treatise ‘Opera 
and Drama.’ This dictum is as follows :— 

‘“‘The error in the Art-genre of opera lies 
herein, that a means of expression (Music) has 
been made the end, while the end of expression 
(the Drama) has been made a means.” 


And he objects to Wagner’s using the term 
drama as equivalent of musie drama. Wag- 
ner, however, had the Greek drama in his 
mind. It was the formal aspect of music 
which led the pioneers of opera towards the 
close of the sixteenth century to attempt to 
revive the old Greek drama, and a similar 
cause led Wagner to entertain the same 
chimerical idea. Our author gives a most 
apt quotation from Berlioz, and one which 
opposes Wagner’s dictum with all the more 
strength in that it was not prompted by 
Wagner’s statement; it was in reference to 
Gluck :— 

‘* Expression is not the sole aim of dramatic 

music; it would be as maladroit as pedantic 
to disdain the purely sensuous pleasure which 
we find in certain effects of melody, harmony, 
rhythm, or instrumentation, independently of 
their connexion with the painting of the senti- 
ments and passions of the drama.” 
To this we would add the intellectual 
pleasure which cunningly wrought music 
affords; as a remarkable instance we may 
name the music of ‘ Tristan.’ 





Mr. Newman alludes to distinguished 
Italians who already in the eighteenth cen- 
tury discussed the best manner of combining 
poetry and music. He quotes a highly 
interesting passage from Algarotti’s ‘Saggio 
dall’ Opera in Musica,’ which preceded 
Gluck’s preface to his ‘Alceste’ by about 
six years, and points out that the reforms 
proposed by Algarotti ‘‘coincide to a great 
extent with much that Wagner contended 
for.” But even Metastasio, who, according 
to Wagner, ‘‘ never advanced an unwonted 
claim from the purely dramatic standpoint, 
and was thus the most obedient and obliging 
servant of the musician,’”’ wrote as follows 
to the Chevalier de Chastellux, who, in an 
‘Essay on the Union of Poetry and Music,’ 
spoke of music as the principal factor in 
opera :— 

‘*Modern music, proud of such success 
[i.e., of arie di bravura], has daringly rebelled 
against poetry, and, neglecting true expression, 
has looked upon words as base slaves, who, in 
spite of common sense, must obey her every 
caprice and extravagance.” 

And he further declares that with these arie 
music 

‘*has hastened her own disgrace, after having, 
by her mad rebellion, first occasioned that of 
the miserably lacerated, disfigured, and ruined 
drama.” 

Inconnexion with Wagner’s ideas concern- 
ing poetry and music, Mr. Newman refers 
to the stress which Wagner laid on the 
poetical basis of Beethoven’s great music, 
and to the necessity of comprehending that 
basis if we would listen aright to that music. 
Wagner says in a letter to Uhlig :— 

‘* The characteristic of the great compositions 
of Beethoven is that they are actual poems: 
that in them it is sought to bring out a real 
subject to representation.” 

Our author, however, believes that ‘‘ Wagner 
stood alone in the peculiar manner in which 
he listened to a Beethoven symphony.” Yet 
many listened, and many still listen, in like 
manner. Schindler has told us how at one 
time the master himself ‘‘ conceived the 
intention of indicating the poetic idea 
(poetische Idee) underlying his various 
works.” And Mr. Dannreuther feels in 
the ‘Eroica’ and ‘Choral’ symphonies and 
other works of Beethoven that ‘‘we are in 
presence of something far wider and higher 
than the mere development of musical 
terms.” The attitude of the composer 
towards his music—and for this the state- 
ment of Schindler is by no means the only 
proof—deserves special attention, for Mr. 
Newman asserts that 

‘‘neither the mass of men, nor, we may say, 
Beethoven himself [the italics are ours], ever 
infused into this music [i.e.,a Beethoven sym- 
phony], as they listened to it, conceptions of a 
‘ poetical basis.’ ” 

But we must pass on to another chapter. 
We are warned not to take Wagner quite 
so seriously on the intellectual side as do 
many of his admirers. The social or philo- 
sophical evangel which the master preached 
in the ‘Ring’ appears to our author 
“childish.” And he remarks further that 
‘just that half of any problem is stated 
which serves the end of Wagner’s own 
artistic theories.” Like Beethoven and other 
great artists, Wagner was not the kind of 
man to take a sane, comprehensive view of 
the world and of the men and women in it. 
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Of this Mr. Newman is fully aware. What 
angers him is the peculiar philosophy of 
the ‘ Ring,’ and the bad effect which it had 
on Wagner's art-work; also the foolish 
Wagner worshippers who receive with blind 
adoration the social gospel which he preached 
vex our author’s sensible soul. Wagner’s 
system, or rather systems, of philosophy 
in the ‘ Ring’ may not bear close 
analysis, but then the author him- 
self acknowledged that in his completed 
work ‘‘something quite different saw the 
light from what I had originally intended.” 
Mr. Newman complains that the philosophy 
of the ‘ Ring’ is ‘‘ forced down your throat, 
and you are compelled to make some effort 
to digest it.” Now to that statement we 
demur. As in ‘The Tempest,’ so in the 
‘Ring’ there is an inner meaning, but in 
each case the story is told in so fascinating 
a@ manner, and with such wonderful touches 
of genius, that it seems in itself all-sufficient ; 
the majority who listen to the ‘Ring’ 
trouble themselves about nothing beyond ; 
and there are many who, though they 
perceive the general drift of the poem, never 
try to discover the exact meaning of this or 
that personage, this or that scene. The 
philosophy is only ‘forced down your 
throat” if you pay heed to the meanings, 
ofttimes forced, which commentators have 
evolved from it. The late M. Alfred Ernst 
in his ‘ L’Art de Richard Wagner’ says :— 

**Quelques- uns dénient aux ouvrages de 
Wagner toute signification autre que le sens 
immédiat et concret ; quelques autres, unique- 
ment préoccupés de leur philosophie person- 
nelle, oublient qu’ils ont affaire & des créations 
d'art, et non 4 des traités de métaphysique ou 
de morale.” 


Mr. Newman accuses Wagner of a double 
error—‘ that of expecting from the leading 
motive more than it can possibly perform, 
and that of employing it where it is quite 
unnecessary.” Of the Sword motive, for 
instance, heard at the end of the ‘ Rhein- 
gold,’ he says that only with the knowledge 
of the events of the other three sections of 
the tetralogy can we see “what Wagner 
meant this passage to signify.” At a first 
hearing of the ‘ Ring’ this may be true, 
though even then an attentive listener, 
attracted by the characteristic motive, would 
feel that it had some special signification, 
and when he heard it later on in the 
‘Valkyrie’ would recall the passage, 
and retrospectively perceive its meaning. 
But to say nothing of the fact that many, 
by perusal of the vocal score, make them- 
selves acquainted with the work before 
hearing it, the particular significance of 
this or that motive or passage becomes 
gradually apparent, after few or many hear- 
ings of the ‘ Ring,’ according to the memory, 
power of concentration, and intelligence of 
theindividual; Wagner’s works no more than 
those of Bach and Beethoven can be grasped 
at asingle hearing. If Wagner had died 
after completing the ‘Rheingold,’ says Mr. 
Newman, “neither Mr. Chamberlain nor 
any one else would ever have discovered the 
meaning they now see in the passage.” 
That might be so, but then we should not 
accuse W agner of error because the fates had 
cut the thread of the composer’s argument. 
Again, from a dramatic standpoint, Mr. 
Newman declares the Vorspiel to the third 
act of the ‘Meistersinger’ to be “a pure 





superfluity,” or, as he also terms it, ‘a 


gigantic blunder.” For him “it fails en- 
tirely as a revelation of Sachs’s thoughts 
preparatory to the third act.’ Comment on 
this curious criticism, after what we have 
said, would be a ‘pure superfluity.” Mr. 
Newman, if consistent, ought not to have 
expressed surprise (see p. 12) at Berlioz, 
who, after hearing the Vorspiel to ‘ Tristan,’ 
wrote that he had read and reread this 
strange page, but ‘“‘I must confess that I 
have not as yet the slightest idea of what 
the composer has been aiming at.” 

‘ Parsifal,’ to Mr. Newman, reveals to the 
full the genius of Wagner and his wonderful 
dramatic gift ; but he objects to the ‘‘com- 
monplace philosophy” in it. Wagner 
preaches of sin, of salvation, of redemption, 
and conversion—things which, Mr. Newman 
tells us, ‘‘the robust sense of the world” 
does not accept as real. ‘‘ These concepts,” 
he says, ‘‘ have no place in modern thought, 
and should have none in modern art.” Now, 
the ‘‘robust sense” of the world notwith- 
standing, there are many to whom such 
things are real. Mr. Newman might, we 
think, have expressed his own particular 
views on such subjects in less dogmatic, 
but more forcible manner. 

We have touched upon only a few points 
in this interesting book. We do not, as we 
have shown, always agree with the author; 
but he is well worth reading. His book 
will do something to kill cant and to get rid 
of the now prevalent indiscriminating wor- 
ship of everything Wagner wrote, whether 
in tones or in words. 

Mr. Ellis has nearly come to the end 
of his long, arduous, self-imposed task, and 
one, moreover, that has been ably executed ; 
the final volume will be issued during the 
current year. For reasons explained in his 
preface, Mr. Ellis first gave Wagner’s later 
writings, and now, in looking backwards, 
certain flashes of thought, certain utterances 
which proclaim the coming man, make all 
the more impression. For instance, in the 
fantastic story ‘A Pilgrimage to Beethoven,’ 
written and published long before the pro- 
duction of ‘ Rienzi’ at Dresden, Beethoven 
expounds his views of opera with ‘‘ none of 
your arias, duets, trios, and all the stuff they 
patch up operas with to-day.” And, again, 
the master is made to say that ‘‘ whoever 
wrote a true musical drama would be taken 
for a fool.” Here we have the germ of 
what was afterwards developed in Wagner’s 
writings and art-works; also a remarkable 
prophecy of the contempt with which his 
new doctrines would be received. 

In an article on Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
there is a reference to Handel, a name which 
rarely occurs in Wagner’s writings. He is 
speaking about A. Lvoff’s arrangement of 
Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ for orchestra, 
and this leads him to Mozart and ‘The 
Messiah.’ Wagner admits the ‘historic 
value’ of hearing the work as Handel wrote 
it, a thing, however, as he justly remarks, 
‘almost impossible to realize to-day”’; but 
he declares that ‘‘ Mozart’s instrumentation 
has embellished the work of Handel in the 
general interest of art.” From this ‘‘ general” 
comment it may be doubted whether Wagner 
had really studied the exact nature of some 
of Mozart’s so-called embellishments. 

The account of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
sent by Wagner from Paris to Schumann 








—— — ———>S== 
for his Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ig one 
of Wagner’s lightest and liveliest skits. it 
might have been written by a Frenchman 
To have treated the work in any other way 
would have been a mistake. One eerion, 
touch was, it seems, added by Schuman, 
himself, that is, a quotation from Riickert 
by way of heading, which ran thus:— ’ 
Das ist am allermeisten unerquickend, 

Dass sich so breit darf machen das Uniichte, 

Das Aechte selbst mit falscher Scheu umstrickend, 

This volume contains a brief but intereg. 
ing article ‘On the Overture,’ in which 
Wagner discusses that wonderful triad of 
overtures, ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ ‘Don Juan? 
and ‘Leonore.’ Mr. Ellis in his preface 
refers to Meyerbeer, and the s0- calle 
“ingratitude”? of Wagner towards him, 
Some of Meyerbeer’s kindnesses to the 
young musician were certainly apparent 
rather than real; but our author somewhat 
overstates his case. Meyerbeer, Mr. Ellis 
reminds us, got ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
accepted for Berlin; but, he adds, 

‘*it was not produced there until two years 
later, and after the fourth performance it 
was withdrawn until December, 1868, when 
Meyerbeer was dead.” 

Unless Mr. Ellis is able to prove that 
Meyerbeer was actually responsible for the 
delay in production and speedy withdrawal 
of the work, this last charge against the 
Jewish composer is an anticlimax. 

We read in the preface that among 
the many projects entertained by Wagner 
during the hard times in Paris (1839-42) 
was the writing of an exhaustive bio- 
graphy of Beethoven. Wagner’s admir- 
tion for the master was intense, and such a 
work would have proved of quite exceptional 
interest. 

The final volume of this Wagner series 
will contain posthumous and_ unprinted 
publications; also the ‘ Siegfried’s Tod) 
the original form of the ‘ Gdotterdin. 
merung’ poem. 








THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ The Bohemians.’ 
QUEEN’s HaLLt.—Madame Blauvelt’s Concert. 


Pvuccrnt’s ‘ The Bohemians’ was performed 
last Saturday evening at Covent Garden; 
the work, however, was first produced there 
by the Carl Rosa Company in 1897. The 
libretto, based upon Henri Murger’s well- 
known novel ‘ La Vie de Bohéme,’ is nota 
particularly strong one, yet it offers diverse 
and characteristic scenes. The music, always 
clever, and often attractive, is of light, we 
might even venture to say ephemeral, cha- 
racter. The success on Saturday was bril- 
liant, but some of it must, without doubt, 
be ascribed to the beautiful singing of 
Madame Melba and to her excellent acting. 
Then, again, the effect of contrast must not 
be forgotten. After a long course of Wag- 
ner, such as we have had this season, 4 
short showy opera like ‘The Bohemians’ is 
not unpleasing. ‘Die Meistersinger’ and 
‘Tristan’ are each in their way wonderfully 
great, but at the same time wonderfully ex- 
hausting—to those, at any rate, who listen to 
them with attentive ears. Puccini’s music 
can be followed with the greatest ease. It 
requires no study; too close examination, 
indeed, might only reveal the skilful work- 
manship by which melodies, at times not 
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far removed from the commonplace, are 
rendered for the time attractive. The sudden 
from the complex to the simple was 
certainly one of the factors which made for 
success. ‘Then the piece itself is full of 
striking contrasts. The first act opens 
humorously and ends with a touch of 
romance; the second belongs to the opéra 
bouffe genre ; in the third we have melo- 
drama; while in the fourth and last act, 
with its pathetic death scene, we seem to 
hear the voice of the preacher proclaiming 
that all is vanity. This last act, by the way, 
is the best; the music rises to a higher level. 
The librettists, Signori Giuseppe Giacosa 
and Luigi Illica, have shown wise restraint ; 
there is nothing sensational, nothing ex- 
aggerated ; the story is left, in all simplicity, 
to speak for itself. The presence in the 
chamber of death of the companions of 
Rudolph, who in the earlier scenes caused 
merriment, but whose spirits are now sub- 
dued, relieves, as it were, the gloom; and 
the kindliness of their natures, brought out 
by suffering and sorrow, adds an effective 
touch of pathos. The scene outside the 
Café Momus in the second act we have 
described as in opéra bouffe style. There are 
some clever points in the music, and yet we 
do not find it on the whole successful. Mlle. 
Zélie de Lussan played the ungracious réle 
of Musetta extremely well, but she could not 
make it interesting, and the music assigned 
to her lacks chic. Signor de Lucia made the 
most of the part of Rudolph; he sang with 
great fervour, and seemed to revel particu- 
larly in passages recalling Verdi’s early 
style. MM. Gillibert (Schaunard), Ancona 
(Marcello), and Journef (Colline) acquitted 
themselves thoroughly well. Signor Manci- 
nelli conducted with skill and enthusiasm. 
The concert given by Madame Blauvelt 
at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
proved most successful. This talented 
vocalist was not in her best voice, but she 
sang various songs by Handel, Brahms, 
Délibes, Rubinstein, and other composers 
with much skill and charm. Her rendering 
of Délibes’s characteristic ‘Les Filles de 
Cadix’ was particularly good. The magni- 
ficent playing of M. Ysaye was a special 
feature of the concert. The Concerto of 
Vieuxtemps in D is not a great work, but it 
served to show off the marvellous technique 
of the violinist. The purity and richness of 
his tone were fully displayed in the slow 
movement, the best section of the work. 
M. Ysaye afterwards played Bach’s great 


} Chaconne, and by his noble rendering of 


; that masterpiece he more than maintained 
the great reputation which he has won. 
There is only one other violinist who can 
interpret Bach with equal skill and devo- 
tion, and that is, of course, Dr. Joachim. 
M. Ysaye is no imitator of the latter; his 
reading of the music shows that he has 
thought it out for himself. The concert 
ended with a fine aria by Mozart, “Non 
_ temer amato bene,” with violin oddligato ; it 
was admirably sung by Madame Blauvelt, 
who had the great advantage of M. Ysaye 
for the obbligato part. A word of praise is 
certainly due to Mr. Percy Pitt, the accom- 
panist of the afternoon; he played with 
skill, intelligence, and warmth. 
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Musical Gossiy. 


M. Cartes Foerster, who gave his first 
pianoforte recital in London at the Salle Erard 
on Thursday afternoon of last week, made his 
début here at the Saturday Popular Concerts in 
1893, but only recently revisited this country. 
His technical skill is ample for all requirements, 
bnt he shows no hankering after displays of 
virtuosity, and all the pieces in his list were 
interpreted in a particularly earnest and thought- 
ful manner. Specially attractive was his pre- 
sentation of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata, 
the sentiment and charm of the music being 
fully insisted upon. With Chopin, too, M. 
Foerster is evidently closely in sympathy, his 
performance of the Ballade in e minor showing 
how attentively the varying moods of the music 
were noted and followed. Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt were other composers 
to whom M. Foerster paid court during his 
recital. 

Mapame Apetina Patti made her last appear- 
ance this season at the Albert Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. Her voice was in excel- 
lent order, and her choice of songs embraced 
‘¢ Bel raggio”’ from ‘Semiramide,’ Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur 
dicesti,’’ Gounod’s serenade ‘*‘Quand tu chantes,” 
and “ Home,sweet home.” The operatic excerpt 
was less well rendered than the other songs, the 
upper notes of the voice being forced occasionally 
with somewhat harsh effect, but ‘‘ Pur dicesti”’ 
was exquisitely interpreted. Owing to the in- 
disposition of Mr. Edward Lloyd, the services 
of Mr. Ben Davies were requisitioned for the 
‘*Miserere’”’ scene from ‘Trovatore,’ in which 
both he and Madame Patti were heard to ad- 
vantage, the entrance to the platform screened 
off with lace curtains representing Manrico’s 
prison on this occasion. 

Miss Greta WILLIAMS gave a concert on 
Saturday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall for the 
benefit of the Stella widows and orphans fund. 
The programme included ‘‘ O, rest in the Lord,” 
the song with which Miss Williams comforted 
those of her fellow-passengers who, with herself, 
drifted for many hours in the open sea before 
they were rescued. Many excellent artists gave 
their services, and it is to be hoped that Miss 
Williams was able to hand over a substantial 
sum to the charity. 


THE Misses Rosina and Beatrice Cerasoli, 
who gave a concert at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, played a number of duets 
for two pianos with commendable precision and 
regard for expression. Their performance of 
Mozart’s Sonata in p, a work of many graces, 
had thoughtfulness and sincerity of feeling to 
recommend it, the charming features of the 
peaceful andante being fully revealed. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s rather formal ‘Grosses Duo’ 
was also well played, likewise the ‘Caprice 
Héroique’ of Saint-Saéns, while in a group of 
pieces of a more animated character the young 

ianists exhibited neatness and fluency. Miss 

osina Cerasoli essayed Schumann’s Sonata in 
G minor, but in the more exacting passages 
failed to preserve clearness of outline. Her 
sister was successful in her treatment of pieces 
by Chopin and Liszt. 

Mr. Hueco Heinz, whose vocal recital took 
place at the Salle Erard last Monday afternoon, 
is one of the singers endowed with a capacity 
for taking pains. Each of the songs on his list 
was interpreted with a full measure of expres- 
sion, and so, aided by a powerful and flexible 
baritone voice and good style, Mr. Heinz cer- 
tainly earned the good opinion of his hearers. 
Among the pieces which especially suited the 
singer were the impassioned ‘‘ Auf der Linden 
in der Hoh” by Walter Imboden, Franz’s 
‘Gewitternacht,’ and Schumann’s ‘‘ Mein altes 
Ross.” Songs by Massenet, Bemberg, and 
Francis Thomé were also tastefully rendered by 
Mr. Heinz, who in duets by Schumann and 
Gade found a companion of an equal tempera- 





ment in Herr von Dulong, their voices blending 
quite agreeably. Mr. Kalman Roth-Ronay, a 
clever Hungarian violinist, played solos by 
Saint-Saéns and Chopin. 


MapaME StTEINHAUER- MALLINSON gave her 
first vocal recital at the Steinway Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon. The lady has a thoroughly well- 
trained voice of pleasing quality, and she sings 
with great taste and intelligence. She was 
heard to advantage in songs by Brahms and 
Schubert, also in lighter songs by Lowe, Kjerulf, 
and Benzon, and in three by her husband, Mr. 
Albert Mallinson, whose excellent. services at 
the pianoforte deserve recognition: -We are 
unable to notice the first part of .Madame 
Mallinson’s programme, which included four 
Grieg songs, but we shall hear her again next 
week at her second recital on Monday after- 
noon. 


Mr. Jan Mutper, at his concert at the Salle 
Erard last Tuesday afternoon, produced two 
new chamber compositions, a Pianoforte Trio 
in F major (Op. 191) or hi buieionme: and a 
String Quartet in a minor by himself. The 
former, apart from the adagio molto of im- 
pressive character, and the opening moderato, 
which is charged with sentiment, does not make 
a strong appeal at a first hearing. It was ably 
interpreted by Mrs. Norman Salmond and 
Messrs. Henri Sieffert and Jan Mulder.: -In 
the case of Mr. Mulder’s work the rendering 
was much less satisfactory, the intonation being 
not seldom at fault.. The second movement, 
a theme with variations, is well written and 
effective, and the allegratto scherzando is bold 
and has a playful humour that is welcome 
enough. Messrs. Sieffert, Alfred Greenberg, 
and Nestor Lejeune joined the composer in the 
performance his work, the ‘Dutch ’cellist 
later on giving two solos for his instrument by 
Tartini and Rameau with neatness and expres- 
sion. 


Tue Sheffield Triennial Musical Festival will 
be held on October 11th,’12th, and 13th. The 
principal works (subject to revision) will be 
‘ The Messiah,’ Beethoven's ‘ Choral Symphony,’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ M. Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Samson and Dalilah,’ and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.’ The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Ella Russell, 
Marie Brema, and Clara Butt, and Messrs. 
E. Lloyd, Ben Davies, David Bispham, and 
Andrew Black. 


University men will be interested to hear 
that an amateur club is being formed in London 
for the purpose of encouraging the practice of 
chamber music, vocal and instrumental. It is 
to be called the Oxford and Cambridge Musical 
Club. Although all past and present members 
of those universities are alone eligible, the 
committee will have power to recommend 
for election any gentleman possessing special 
musical qualifications. Over two hundred 
members have already joined. Dr. Joachim is 
president, and among the honorary members 
are Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Sir J. F. 
Bridge, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, 
and Dr. Richter. But why should not the club 
be established on a broader basis, and bear a name 
which would include musical members of any 
university in Great Britain ? 

A musicat festival will be held at Mein- 
ingen from October 7th to 10th, in connexion 
with the unveiling of the Brahms memorial. The 
programmes will include Brahms’s ‘ Deutsches 
Requiem,’ ‘ Triumphlied,’ ‘ Tragic Overture,’ 
Second and Fourth Symphonies, the Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat (Herr Eugen d’Albert), the 
Trio for clarinet, ’cello, and pianoforte, &c. 
Dr. Joachim will perform the Beethoven 
Concerto and take part in Beethoven’s great 
Quartet in c sharp minor. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick will play Mozart’s Concerto in A. 
Various instrumental and vocal works by Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, and Schubert are 
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included. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony will 
be given on the second evening, and on the 
last evening there will be a performance of 
‘ Fidelio’ in the theatre. Herr Fritz Steinbach 
is named as “ Generalmusikdirektor.” 

Tae Italian papers report that Signor Mas- 
cagni will give performances in Paris next 
year, during the Exhibition, with his orchestra 
of the Pesaro Conservatorio. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
day Society Concerts, 3.30 and 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Em e Martiny’s Morning Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
linson s nd Vocal Recital, 3, Stein- 


Sun. Sun 
Miss 
— Madame Steinhauer- 


way Hall. 

- Edith Wehner and Gertrude Calvert, 3, Salle Erard. 
— Opera, ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Ei capitan,” 8.15, Lyric Theatre. 
. Opera, ‘Les Huguenots,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
» ‘ Messaline,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

Opera, Covent Garden. 
1. Opera, Covent Garden. 
Opera, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.— 
‘Sakuntala; or, the Fatal Ring.’ 


THERE is no one to lecture the Elizabethan 
Stage Society on the propriety of its 
adherence to the class of work with a view 
to which, as its name denotes, it was 
originally founded, or to chide it for giving 
us a work so far outside its province as 
the ‘Sakuntala’ of Kalidasa, presented by 
it on Monday in the Botanical Gardens. It 
becomes increasingly, and, let it be added, 
pleasantly obvious that the duties of its 
managersare, in theirown opinion,adequately 
discharged in setting before the members 
works of established reputation, which 
without the interference of the society 
would have little chance of seeing the foot- 
lights. The society is, in fact, a new 
independent theatre, with a repertory con- 
sisting of the masterpieces of past literature, 
instead of the efforts—crude, immature, 
and often repellent—of the new-fangled 

ainters of the gloomy, the sordid, and the 

ase. It seems possible, indeed, that in 
future days we might look to it for the 
presentation of some of the primitive 
dramatic efforts, saintly and comic, of the 
Nun of Gandersheim, 

Rara avis in Saxonia visa, 

or might even, with due retrenchment, 
witness the terrible ‘Celestina’ of Fer- 
nando de Rojas. 

The latest experiment is welcome, if only 
for the pictures it gives us of Indian cha- 
racter and manners. Very unlike the 
Oriental ruler as he stands before us in 
history is King Dushyanta of the Lunar 
Race, descendant of Puru, whose piety is 
proof against all insult, who opposes an 
equal fortitude and submission to the re- 
bukes of the hermits, the entreaties of 
Sakuntala, and the chidings of a nurse 
from whom that in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
might have learnt something. It is need- 
less to dwell upon the story of this charac- 
teristic Nataka, or work intended to exhibit 
god-like or heroical personages and deeds, 
which yet has a fable not without suggestions 
of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ No touch of 
baseness or unworthiness is there in the 
proceedings described. All is instinct 
with burning passion and suave grace. 
In order to obtain the requisite note 
of sadness it is necessary to make 


Sakuntala, in her dreams of happiness 
after exchanging her troth-plight with her 
royal lover, forget the rites of hospitality 





towards a hermit of special sanctity and 
severity, of whom the very gods are afraid, 
who plays the spiteful fairy, and decrees 
that when Dushyanta shall see his wife he 
shall fail to know her and turn her forth from 
his presence with his offspring, the famous 
Bharata. This action it is which brings 
about the chiding so meekly borne by the 
monarch. It leads also to a scene recalling 
that of the supposed death of Hero in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ when her 
purity is called in question. This is not the 
only instance in which faint and far-off sug- 
gestions of Shakspeare are to be found. 
The task of translation, meanwhile, has 
been well executed, and the exponents are 
to be congratulated. We were disposed at 
first to accept them as genuine Hindoos. 
Miss Imogene Surrey realized the Eastern 
maiden as described i Mr. Frazer, ‘‘subtle, 
evasive, throbbing with love, veiled with 
reserve,” and expressed all the pathos of 
the scenes in which Sakuntala is disowned 
by her lord. Mr. Frank Dyall was credit- 
able as the king. The dresses were excel- 
lent, and some of the characters were played 
by Hindoos. The audience was largely 
Asiatic. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


‘THe WEATHER-HEN,’ a four-act comedy of 
Messrs. Berte Thomas and Granville Barker, 
produced at Terry’s Theatre on the afternoon 
of Thursday in last week, is the result of a close 
study of the method of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. It is an amusing and ingenious work, 
which might well constitute the piéce de résist- 
ance at a West-End theatre, but introduces 
scenes in which the authors, consciously or un- 
consciously, burlesque their own story. These 
cannot escape the charge of being impertinences. 
Miss Madge McIntosh created a favourable im- 
pression as the heroine. The characters generally 
were well played, and the work, which is 
wholly unconventional, was received with much 
favour by a public surprised to escape the 
boredom which usually attends a so-styled 
matinée. With the piece was given a mono- 
logue by Mr. John Cutler, Q.C., called * Her 
First Ball,’ pleasingly rendered by Miss Dora 
McIntosh. 

‘AN AMERICAN CiTIzEN’ will be withdrawn 
from the Duke of York’s at the close of the 
month, and will probably be revived at the same 
house in September, when Mr. Nat Goodwin 
and Miss Maxine Elliott, it is anticipated, will 
appear in Mr. Augustus Thomas’s ‘In Missouri.’ 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE closed last night, 
and will reopen in the autumn with ‘King 
John.’ According to present arrangements, 
Miss Julia Neilson will be Constance ; Mr. Tree, 
King John ; Mr. Lewis Waller, Faulconbridge ; 
Mr. Franklyn McLeay, Hubert ; Mr. L. Calvert, 
Pandulph ; and Mrs. Crowe, Queen Elinor. 


‘A MripsumMer Nicut’s Dream’ has been 
played during the past week at the Coronet 
Theatre, with Mr. Macklin as Bottom. 


On Wednesday afternoon M. Coquelin re- 
peated his admirable performance of Destour- 
nelle the advocate in Jules Sandeau’s brilliant 
comedy ‘Mlle. de la Seigliére.’ During the 
coming week he will reappear as Tartufe and 
Mascarille, will be seen in ‘Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier’ and a scene from ‘ Le Mariage Forcé,’ 
will take Regnier’s part of Noel in ‘ La Joie fait 
Peur,’ and will deliver a monologue. 

THE run at the Criterion of ‘The Tyranny of 
Tears’ will close on the 21st inst. 

SEPTEMBER will witness the production at the 
Comedy of ‘ The Ghetto,’ an adaptation by Mr. 
C. Bailey Fernald, the author of ‘The Cat and 





——’ 
the Cherub,’ of Herr Herman Heyermany 
Dutch drama. In this Mrs. Brown Potter vil 
play a Christian servant in a Jewish househol 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew will present the Jewish her 


Other parts will be taken by Messrs. Fredey 
Volpé and J. D. Beveridge and Mrs, hate 
Calvert. 


Wuen in December next Mr. Terry, who is 
now in Norway, reappears at his own theatre i 
will be in a revival of Mr. Pinero’s comedy ‘Thy 
Times.’ 

In consequence of Mr. Nutcombe Gould 
having broken a blood-vessel in the eye, th 
part of Aubrey Tanqueray in ‘The Second My, 
Tanqueray,’ which has been running at th 
Kennington Theatre, has been played by M; 
Forbes Robertson. 


In addition to the copy of ‘ Helyas,’ describe; 
in another column, the book sale at Christie’ 
on Tuesday will include an unusually fine Copy 
of the First Folio Shakspeare, 1623, Every 
leaf appears to be in a genuine state, is crisp iy 
texture, and with the top margins not nearly 
so cropped as is usual in copies of this book, 
A portion of the outer margin of the title ig cy; 
off, but the portrait is untouched, and a very 
small portion of the text from the corners 
four leaves is torn off ; but apart from thes 
minor imperfections the volume is a most de. 
sirable one ; it measures 12Zin. by 83 in. 

Mr. W. 8S. Penzey’s season at the Royalty, 
in consequence of long-standing provincial en. 
gagements, will terminate on July 14th. 
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Staple or Staples Inn.—Stow, with most com. 
mendable frankness, writes, ‘‘ There is Staple 
Inn, but wherefore so named I am ignorant.” 
This modest example has not been greatly fol. 
lowed, and the origin of the name has been 
matter of controversy in consequence. Sir Geo, 
Buc, as quoted by Cunningham, makes it an 
inn or hostel of the ‘‘ Merchants of the Staple 
(as the tradition is).” In the face of this Thon- 
bury says, vol. i. P. 517 of ‘Old London,’ that 
in 1378 Richard II. changed the Woolstaple 
from Westminster to Staple Inn. But if this 
were so Buc must have known of it, and would 
not have spoken of it as tradition. When Wal- 
ford came to edit the second volume he had lost 
sight of this, and fell back on the tradition of 
the Woolstaplers. Augustus Hare repeats the 
fallacy that Thornbury threw into circulation. 
All this because people cannot condescend to 
say, with plain-speaking old John Stow, ‘‘ where- 
fore so named I am ignorant.” But after all 
need we remain ignorant? As there is buts 
step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
so the difference is but a step between knov- 
ledge and non-knowledge; they are always lying 
against each other like bedfellows. It is often 
a mere matter of eyes and no eyes, ears and}, 
no ears. Use your senses, you may perhaps ¥ 
come to your reason, if there is any. Stapd 
in A.S. isa prop, support, post, bar. Holborn 
Bars showed the City limits in this direc 
tion, as Temple Bar showed it in the other. 
You might call the latter Temple Staples, and 
the former Holborn Staples. If so, it should 
be Staples Inn, not Staple Inn, as quidnuncs 
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have corrected us. Just outside the north gate | 
of this once most interesting Inn of cag | 
are still standing the two posts or staples that 

constitute Holborn Bars and give their name 
to Staples Inn, or Inn at the Staples. To those 
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at. the 
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who will never plead ignorance we may no¥ 

say, ‘‘ Having eyes, see ye not?” Or we my § 

dedicate the matter to antiquaries generally. ( 
C. A. Warp. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. O. G.—M. S.—F. V. W.‘§ 
Co.—H. A.—C. J. G.—S. H. C.—received. ’ 
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nan “The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 


shay § journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
hen @ in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1891. 
= ‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.” —Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 
y ’ y 4% 
_ ‘It is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
The Botanical Gazette (American), February, 1891. 
Gould ’ 
“) THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
tthe 
y Me “The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 
nis A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
copy 
“4 (ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
early r ‘ 
= Every Friday. Price 3d. 
very 
“6 THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





aly, The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 
class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require- 
~ ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 
that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 
com: f it treats. 


s CIRCULATION. 
fea Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 


Ge.) are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in 
ple ¥ price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 








a CONTRIBUTORS. 
- Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 
lot | at home and abroad. 

‘as ILLUSTRATIONS. 


the 
4 The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 
ete ¢ permanent utility, and artistic effect of its Illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 


wtsf Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE a2 indispensable work of 


on | Yeference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 


ying 


2 SUPPLEMENTS. 


and Ff, 


nt | Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given as 
ca Supplements, without extra charge. 7 
her. 

. ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
nes The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7g, 6d.; Three Months, 3g, 9d.; post free. 


All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
mi fat the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 


m “DRUMMOND.” 


nay ( Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 














OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARy 
HISTORY.” —Jllustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZAUM' 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 


—_—~ > 


“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victoria, 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman, 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo, 

“ Rich in literary and social interest, and afford 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progregs of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century musta 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place ag 4 
permanent work of reference.” _ 

Publishers’ Circular, | 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”"—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volume 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scot; 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr, 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journd 
from its infancy almost to the present how, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter. 
ested in literature.” —Spectator, 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a or chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
scone eaeeal As we glance through the contents ther 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sun- 
moned again before us,’— Western Daily Mercury, 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any: 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, ard by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 





Manchester Examiner, 

‘“‘ It is in characters so sterling and admirable 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep jj 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to# 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, anda 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it — fails to throw som 
new light on the individuality of the person 0% 
whom it refers,”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons It 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litem 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction” 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude t 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literal 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 

Bookseller. 
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stATE TRIALS: Political and 


Social. Selected and Edited by 


H.L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photogravures. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ There is no reading in the world so good as the State trials. We cannot all read or even give house- 


room to Howell 


’s twenty volumes ; and we are the more grateful to Mr. Stephen for his varied and judicious selection. For 


ere we have more incident and character than a whole library of fiction can afford. There is not one trial in the book that 
b not an interest of itsown. All the details are realized with singular energy and precision. There is not a single trial 
hat does not give a living picture of a past age, and we recommend Mr. Stephen’s selection with all possible cordiality.” 
t 'H.—‘' A fascinating work in two handy volumes. More entrancing than the average novel. All the trials, 
whether of high State portent or of flat burglary, are intensely interesting.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Arthur F. 


BACH, M.A. F.S.A. With numerous I!lustrations. 


Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“: The work is evidently the outcome of very considerable research, care, and labour. It is based 
on the most accredited authorities. The public at large and all Wykehamists owe a debt of gratitude for this admirable 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ An admirable piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for the careful study which an expert 
bas brought to bear on original documents ; while for the general reader there is a most vivacious and sympathetic account 


of the humour and sentiment of public-school life.” 


ES.—‘ Bears much evidence of learning and of painstaking labour. 


A book of genuine and substantial value.” 


HEN UM.—" Most ee reading, thanks to the pleasing style and the adroitness with which a mass of 
4 


matter is treated. Many passages are | 
one capital anecdote.” 
OC ADEM Y,.—‘' Richly learned and patriotic and sober. 


htened by a quiet humour and the reader is indebted to his pages for more than 


Mr. Leach’s chapters, with their personal reminiscence and 


bappy anecdote, could hardly be bettered. Not solely for Wykehamists, but for the public at large.” 
DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 
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Glasgow Herald. 
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DUTTON BURRARD. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
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OSWALD STEELE. By Eibbon 
BERKLEY. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“One of the most entertaining and clever novels 
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some time.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


DIDUMS. By Jean Macpherson. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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beautifully drawn.”—Bookman. 
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“The cleverness of the story.” —Spectator. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S GREAT NOVEL. 


FATHER ANTHONY. In cloth gilt, 
6s. FIFTH EDITION. 

“A most excellent story, excellently told, and one 
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colour, and the characters of the two priests, Father 
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“ An extremely entertaining book, prepared with great care, admirably illustrated, well got up."—Datly Chronicle. _ f th 
** Mr. Gribble has achieved admirably what he set out to do...... The book is capitally illustrated.”—Manchester Guardian, ~~ oe and 
‘* The story of a crime by one of the great Emperor’s most merciless critics.”—Datly News. eng ae St ae. pte auine = being better than almos 
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GILMAN, LL.D., President of the John Hopkins University. Demy 8vo. 320 pp. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Contents.—1. The John Hopkins University in its Beginning. 2. The Utility of Universities. 3. The Characteristics of 
a University. 4. The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, New Haven. 5. The University of California in its 
Infancy. 6. Knowledge and Charity. 7. Modern Progress in Medicine. 8. University Libraries. 9. The Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University. 10. Washington and Lee University. 11. Higher Education in the United States. 12, The Pro- Cloth, 6s. each. 
posals for a National University in Washington. NEW NOVEL BY LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, 
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** Distinctly one of the most valuable and important of recent additions to Shakespearean bibliography.” | . 
“ A most ieaoneting and brilliant book.” — Outlook. , tied a Herald. | NEW VOL. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘’LIZA OF LAMBETH: 
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With over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 16s. ‘The best writing we have yet seen from Mr. W. S. Maugham” 
s Hh seg = = be — a —_ interest by every one who watches the rapid advances now being made in Atheneum. 
ou rican civilization.”— Dundee Advertiser. ' ‘ ; 
* One of the most delightful books of travel we have recently seen.’ —St. James's Gazette. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY REEF AND PALM. 





ROMAN LIFE UNDER the CHSARS, By Emme Tuomas. Fully illustrated. | "DAN, the REVIL, and other Stories 





Cloth, 7s. 6d. “The man who does not know Mr. Becke’s work is to be pitied for 
“‘ This fascinating book.”— Daily Chronicle. his inexcusable ignorance, and envied for the freshness of the treat 
‘* The book throughout is well informed, fresh, and suggestive.”— Glasgow Herald. Tise ieeden’e kustiindige is teece temeeien ine 
5 ES 5 ers Pall Mall Gazette, 
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